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INSURANCE, 








LIVERPOOL anaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__...---- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES EF. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL 
Resident Seeretary- Ass stant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistaat Secretary. 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 686 HUDSON STREET, 


779 Greenwich Street and 10 4 bingdon ‘ quare,4 ¥ 





Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture 
Pisnos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &e., 
received day or night. 

Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooms of any size, always accessible during business 
hours. Otdest (established 1840), Lowest in Rate, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extansive and responsible establish- 
meni im the business. TRUCKSand e#XPRESS WAG- 


ONS built expressly for the .emovai of Hou.ehold 


Goods, tacos, Barge, &e., always ready day or night. 


R. ‘TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 
Office, 53° MUDSON stREe 1, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


The Oid Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Antiques, 
OLD UiINA PORCELAINS 
And Curi-siies Nature and Art, 
11 BAOAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 

Offices suitable tor Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 

Apply to F. G. & C. 8S, BROWN, 

Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 
BE'IsS ix & MATCH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid airect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and _ Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & ITATCHI. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, { needle Street ; 


f 34 Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH ; 10 & 100 Teton ent Seurt Road; 
udga' ill; 
OFFICES. | 919 & 221 Kogware Road: 
{ 7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitac__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paiw-up CaritaL_..--. - £600,000 0 0 
Reservev Funp...-... £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonus, Evq., Chairman. 
Henry Vieves East, Esq. Samvet Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawair, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. Wittram Siurson, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuua, Esq. James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Gronor Youna, Esq. 
Ws. Macnavuutan, Esq. ‘Henry Joan Arainson,Esq 


Manager: 
A.raep Georor Kennxpr. 
Seeretary—C. J. Wortn, 

Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commisson as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
I'he interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheones and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or sumuituveous Remittances. Credits 





| opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 


Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


| Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
veription of general Banking Business 
| transacted. 
| The Officers and Clerks ot the Bork are pledged not to 
M disclose the transactions cf any of it+ customers. 





| . OFFICES 
14 & 16 Sovth William Street. 








—————<S— 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
alifornia. 





CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE SUBS °*RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
tbove socks fur cash, Hs frequent visits to and tami- 
ciarity with the mines of the “ Comstock” lede, and his 
extensive acquaintance m miniug circles in Sau Fiancis- 
co, afford him advantages of a superior an! valuable 
character 


MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Reeerenwces - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Co‘gate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX, FROTHINGUAM & CO,, 
No. 12 Wall Strevt, New York, publish a handsome eight 
page weekiy payer, calied the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
large numbe: of editorials on fiaa cial and business 
topics, it éov tains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon J, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Frothingham & Co., are 











very extensive biokers, of large exverience a. d tried in- 
tegrity. Im addition to their stock brokerage busiuess, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of legitiuma e 
speculation. Their advic is very valuable, and by tol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 


Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 

A Laege and Elegart A:sortment slways on hand, 
comprising Cy inder Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro.m Suits, Sec.etaries, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE, 


TUNIS JONNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 








P. 8.—Ont-door Sales of Wousehold Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
i 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEPAULTED R. %. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT MELUODS 
OF DEALING IN S8100KS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 
72 PAGES, Sent Pure To ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privilezes ty mnil 
and telegraph, Collections made, Money invested and 
imformwon given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 














_SUMMER RETREATS. 
Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conn., 


Now open. Faycrable terms for May and June. 
8. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 





Near the Great South Bay and Ocean. Now 
open for the season, Special rates for May and 
Jane or fall ternr. 

AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 
GAKRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Ho'el, 42nd Street, and 4th Avo- 
ou ,N.Y. G. F, & W. D. GARRISON, 








Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with addition of 130 rooms, will open in May. 
Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMUND, 
Hot! Boyai, S.xth Avenue and 42ud Sireet, 
2 D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One bvui’s ride by Morris and Eesex R.R. Five 
tminotes’ walk from Depot.) 





An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
aished, Kupt as a firet-claee family hotel, It is 
now ready to show rooms for the season. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


Sune GEER TERRES 


SANDS POINT HOTEL 


SANDS POINT, L. I., 


Will open on May Ist for Summer Goueste. Steam- 
er S.awanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 ani 
33:d Stret, KE. R., at 4:15 P.M. Betuorning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH, 





WV hitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. I., 


Peing entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on May 2ith, 1876. Every room 





~~ gas, electric belle, &c. 
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GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xc., 


71l Broadway, New York" 


Sole Agents iv the U. S. for Ilutton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
OR OATEN GRITS. 


{BA preparation of oats by a NEW PRoctss, Free 
from all nirik *@Aste, and superior to any oat 

esl either foreiga or domeste Very PALA 
VAPLY und highly notritious The Best CerRat. 
fo.din nee as ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTIC\I 
test by the first PuysICIANS H TELS RESTUMAN(S 
and Px VA'E FAM Lirs during the past 12 months. 
Packe! in 2 acd 5b, packages For sale by all 
first-class grocerr, 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 








- HAND BOOK ”, 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR Sat BY 


(). H. CROSBY, 19 Willie a, St. N. Y. 


PRICK, 82.00. 





GEORGIA: FLORIDA!:::: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for th 
Moto News, publishe Lat Savarmia, Ga, Partly, slu 
Weekly, 42 91 woum, Advertivers de ning cu toner 
in these States should use its columns, Mts the b+ 
paper in the Southeast, Specimen copies sent on receipt o 
Aeents, Alliese J tl ESTILL, Sacannah, Ga, 








__ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mars. Tourme CaaNnpL:R Mouton, author of 
** Bed- me Stories," but better koown as the 
Trilent Litrery Correspondeat **L. © M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicuor as * 

* Sr, NicHoL\# seems to ine, it not the beat 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yetreen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
ganre to bave two serials ronning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Uncie ‘Tom's 
Canin,’ and already one «an see that the * Eraar 
Cousins’ mast be nearly reluted to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least, 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Suaveyor,’ | 
like bim so much ia January, that I um deter- 
wined to make bis further acqneintance, 

~ Bat, after wll, the ‘ Ergat Covuatns ‘ and the 
4 Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests - it 
is Mra. Dodge who ke#ps house in St Nicnotas 
and makes a magazive as Madame Racamier 
nmiade a sion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming ali.e by her speech aud by 
her silence." 


Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year's subscription to Sr, Nicnoras, price 
only $1.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$1.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00, 
Ove year's subscription and Vor, Ove, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scaisyer’s Monra- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxkse.iecs and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS. 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfoet, and with work so ingeniously contiived 
as to appear each hair just bt suing trom the skin, the 
hatr being exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so pertect, they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, Ne. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE, 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It uever fails. The only true and perfece Dyv. 
Harmless, reliable, instantapeous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Sold 
and prorerly applied at BATCHELOR'S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N.Y Sold by alldraggists, 4 ~ 














W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Mead, and all Eruptions ¢ the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Ba'chelor’s Alaska Seal Gil 


for the Mair. The best [air Oil in use 

W. A. Batehele’s Deatifrics tr 
f-eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizinz the Prest? 
W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Nair, Whiskers, 0: 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fic- 


deauti- 
nz and 





HA 
Honey or Horenounp AnD Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Couans, “orp, InFiu”e za, Hoarseness, Dirri 
cuLt BrravrainG, AND ALL ROR 
tae THroat, BaoncataL TUBES AND 
LUNGs, LEADING TO CONSUMPTION, 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
anion with Tar Baim, extracted from the L re 
Purse pur of the forest tree Apies Batsamea, 
or Kalm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound s001nes AND scat 
rees all irtitations snd inflammations, aod tbe 
Tar-Bala CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
sir-passages leading t+ the lungs. Five addi 
tional ingredients keep the organs cool, mois' 
aud in healthful action. Let no prejadice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famou- 
doctor, who bas saved thuusands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no Bap TAs'E or 
smell. 

prices, 50 cints AND $1 PER B.TTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Denggiste, 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 








per day. Agents wanted, All classe 
0 of working peuple of both sexe:, young 
nd old, make more money at work for us, in tteir own 
localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
‘han atany thing ele. We offer employment that will 








tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all i rists 
Asi ‘or them, ae. 1 4 eo 


pay hundsomely for every hour’s work, Fu!) particu- 
lars, terme, &c.. sent free, Send us your aaaxess at once, 
Don't deloy. Now is the time. Don’t look tt work er 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer 
G. Suisson & Co,, Portland, Maine, 








EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION. 








Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
acar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
atruction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Collees 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons 1rd daughters of gentle- 
nea, at trRY MODERATES CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and ave both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
rom the Walis 6f Niagara, four hous by rail. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L,, Lord Bishop of Huron, 
Hellmuth College (Boys).-Mrav Masten? Rev. A 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


ay ap Ladies College —Priscivat : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridze. 

For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Sepremner Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square, N.Y.City 


(Location delightful arc] easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages: for businsss or 
sollege. 

Thirty-third year bezias September 
13th, 1875. 

Cirsulars at Bookstores uid at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Se; tember 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Laks Forest, Ill., 


Unsurpassed in its faci).cics for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature ; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. t{DWARD P. WESTON, 











BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! « 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


jf 


- PREPAR 
— -BY—— 


me 
Freperickx Brown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
2 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 

@ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the t popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

_ BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated wi 
the steel plate label. 








The attention of ists and the Trade generally, Is called 
~— Price List of 5 
® ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application, 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) . 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Go, ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
~ PHILADELPHIA, PA, @ 


SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL. 


4OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Semi.ary. 

Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Tecation unsurpassed for Lealth 
and beauty. Daily trains to New Yorh 
and Philadelphia, by Mereer and Semer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 
MISS E. IT. BOGGS, Principal. 

PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 

PORT CHESTER,N Y. 
Por Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, ix this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. \\umberlimited. Send for cata. 
logue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M, 
Oyens on September 1ith, 1875 


we: 














Archdiocese of New York. 


ST, JONN'S COLLEGE, 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for + 
Classival and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on WeEpbNeEs 
Day, SertemBEt Sth, 1875. 

Yerus: Bourd and ‘Tuition, per year 








$30). 
Fer farther particulars appy to 
FW QOUKELN 3. J. Prosident. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Pork and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resum+d on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Mth, 
from to 1, and on Septembcr 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsui passed tor location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements Large gymnasium, fire-proot stairs, 
&c. Prospectus set on application. 

PROF. CIIARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 





HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 


York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Nost session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens cu 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frenxcu and Gsr- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ce Circulars sent on application. 


~ AMOSKEAG 


Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. &., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINES WHBHis, 
Mill Work and Castings of every Des:ription. 
*M, AMOKY, Treasurer, Oily Kxcrange, Boston, Megs 
* S RAW Avent, Manech-»--+ “lu 























\ 
GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP, 


THoroven.y Cures Diseases oF THE Skin, 
BEaUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND Remepies RucUMATISM AND Gott, 
HEALS SORES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS CONTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
SLeEMISHES arising from local impurit.es of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 

ALL rH REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
Pour Barus are insured ny THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedies and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 

Ir pissotves DaNpRovFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 

Physicians speak of it in high terms, 

Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
e S con 


bee, Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,”’ Black or Brown, 
. 





C. N. CRIPTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av, N.Y. 
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The Rose of Peace. 





bY HENKY VAUGHAN, 





My soul, there is a countrie 
‘far beyond the stare, 
Where stands a winged sentrie 
All skilfal in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Comwands the beauteous files. 
He is thy gracions friend 
And (O wy sonl awake !) 
Did in pare love descend 
To die here for thy sake, 
If thou canst bat get thither, 
There grows the flowre of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 
‘Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Levve then thy foolish ranges, 
For none can that secure 
Bat One who never ch inzes, 
Thay God, thy Life, thy Care. 


Pr 2 





{[¥rom Blackwood'’s Majazine.\ 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—( Continued.) 


“This is just like tie fellows in the picture clearing 
the arena for a fresh set-to,” observed Spragge to 
Yorke as they were engaged in dragging one of the 
bodies by a rope to the well; “but it is rather hard 
lines that we should be made to do the slavery, as well 
as the ave impererator movriturt dodge. Who could 
have thought that an ensign in the Honorable Kast India 
Cowmpany’s service would ever be called on to fight his 
own men one minute, and work as a scavenger the next ?” 

All through the night the loathsome task went on, 
the enemy ficing constantly, althoush not venturing 
within the park wall, while Mr. Hodder and one of the 
native orderlies duga shallow grave for poor Braywell’s 
body; and, by morning, only a patch of dried blood here 
and there on the parched-up surface of the park, to 
which the early crows resorted in little flocks, as if dis- 
cussing their dissappointment at being balked of their 
expected feast, betokened the slaughter of the previous 
day. ‘There still remained, however, to clean the blood- 
stained floors of the Lodge, which looked after the 
slaughter of the pictures hanging on the walls, and a 
stray bullet had enlarged the nose of a loverlon swain 
prominont in one of the engravings; but the damsels 
whose faces had satisfied Captain Sparrow’s wsthetic 
taste, still looked down on the company with simper- 
ing smiles, in horridly grotesque contrast to the blood 
stained floor below. Jars of water and brooms were now 
sent for from the big-house, to make, with earth-spring- 
ling, the place habitab'e for the picket to be stationed 
there, of which Passey who had shown conduct and 
cooln’ss through the defenee, was placed in command. 
Lastly drinking-water and rations fer the day were sent 
across, for men must eat, even though their feet be damp 
with rebel gore. 

The advantage of this occupation of the Lodge was at 
once apparent as daylight broke. The back of this 
house, as has already been mentioned, projected be- 
yond the line of the park wall, which the loophoies con- 
structed during the night completely commanded; so 
that when daylight permitted fire to be opened from 
them, 2 shot or two sufficed to clear the wall, and the meu 
who were loing it retired, some towards the court-house, 
and others to the village which bordered the other side 
of the broad road opposite the Lodge. The effect of 
this retreat was to relieve the east side of the residency 
completely from fire. The intervening ground was 
still commanded by the sharpshooters behind the north 
and south walls; but they were too far off for accurate 
fire. At first the passers to and fro, bearing water and 
provisions to the picket, were disposed to run across 
the park by way of shortening the ordeal of stray bul- 
lets saluting tuem; but the example of Falkland strolling 
leisurely back to the residency after his night’s work, 
with his eyes on the ground and hands behind him, was 
son taken up by the others; and the enemy, secing it 
was disregarded, slackened their fire. 

“Well, my love,” said Falkland to his wife, as sbe 
met him in the entrance hall, “ bearing up as bravely as 
ever, I see ” and he held her two hands at arm's length, 
and he looked her fondly in the faec, ‘ There is one 


person at any rate on whom the sicge makes no impres-|surely be raised very soon. 
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Olivia, as breaking down his guard, she imprinted a 
gentle kiss on his grimy face. “ But oh! Robert I don’t 
want to seem like a coward; but you must be always 
leading the way into all the risks ?” 

“ Somebody must do what has to be done. I suppose, 
my child,” he said, gently; “ we can’t all be stopping 
bebind and telling the rest to go on.” 

“ But the brigadier says that, as second in command, 
it is quite contrary to etiquette for you to be heading a 
storming-party.” 

«The brigadier is an old wo—is quite wrong; but, 
after all, the risk was quite trifling: the work last night 
was more disagreeable than dangerous. But will you 
see, my love, if the commissariat can manage some tea 
for us, while I try to get rid of some of this dirt ? How 
have the wounded men been getting on durmg the 
night ?” 

* Pretty well, I think; I have just come from them; 
but Mr. M’Intyre is very is very restless with pain, 
poor fellow, though he has no fever, aud Dr. Maxwell 
says Captain Sparrow’s wound is not dangerous. Johny 
is quite in good spirits at the news of your success, but 
saying it isa shame he is not allowed to get up and 
help.” 

To Yorke, who, following the colonel, and standing in 
the doorway just behind them, had witnessed tho meet 
ing, this little seene had caused aqualm of pain. Some- 
how during the siege he had come to regard Olivia, not 
so much as Falkland’s wife, as a sort of angelic being, 
separate from everybody else, whose very presence 
rendered danger or defeat impossible. There had so far 
been nothing of wifely ministrations to witness. Falk- 
land himself had been too busy and preoccupied to pay 
any attention to her, never resting save to take an occa- 
sional nap in the public room, on a sofa or on the floor; 
while, as Olivia came before him, sometimes to bring 
him his rough meal when on watch, with the warm 
sisterly greeting she always accorded him, stopping 
perhaps for a few minutes to tell him the little stock 
of news collected in the public rooms, she seemed to be 
Miss Cunningham of former days come back again, Or 
when he caught glimpses of her in the sick room, she 
appeared like a sister of morey, removed from all »sso- 
giation of love and passion. But now the stern fact 
came homo to him again, and, weary with lavor aud 
want of sl-ep, and under the influence of the reaction 
of the night’s excitement, he turned aside without com- 
ing forward to greet her as usual, and took bis way to 
the men’s dressing room downspirited and sad at heart. 

“ Poor Braywell,” said one of the portico guard, as 
they were discussing the action of the night, “he had 
the makings of a good soldier; bis turn has come quickly 
but a soldier could not wish for a better end than his 
has been.” 

“Aye,” said Braddon, “aad how the poor fellow 
would have enjoyed describing it to us, if be had been 
here to do so.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

The capture and occupation of the residency lodge, 
as Sparrow’s house was styled, in the night attack con 

ducted by Falkland ard recounted in cur Jast number 

gave anew aspect to the defence. It is true that the 
main garrison had :o be reduced by the strength of the 
picket now established in the new outpost; but the re 

lief caused by th» latter more than compensated for this, 
Th> guards cou d now be withdrawn from the cast side 
of the main building, and those in the portico and bath- 
house were reduced in strength. Moreover, the ground 
between the two buildings was now practically free from 
fire. The moral effect of the victory was even greater. 
Not only had the enemy made no progress in their 
blockade; they had been forced to give ground. Falk- 
lind was sensible indeed, that he had made a blunder 
in not oceupying the lodge in the first instance, but was 
consoled by the reflection that even the most successful 
war is made cf blunders; and although poor Brayweli’s 
cheerful face was missed, and the little garrison could 
ill spare the gap made by the night’s work in its slender 
muster-roll, still the loss sustained was extremely small 
considering the nature of the service. ‘he garrison 
was naturally, therefore in high spirits next morning, 
and a sense of excitement pervaded the building. Those 
were to be envied why were sent over to the lolge on 
errands with supplies or messages, giving them the op- 
portunity to examine for themelves the scene of the ex 

ploit; whiie the account of the affiir which those who 
had come back after taking part in it were called on to 
repeat in the different parts of the building, afforded 
matter for endless conversation and questionings. Miss 
Peart wanted to run across, under Spragge’s escort to 
see the place herself, but was stopped by her mother. 
No sizn cf the enemy could now be disceraed from the 
main building, except by the lvok-out on the roof; and, 
in the absence of any present danger, it seemed as if the 
active siege were really over, and that at most they 
‘would now have to undergo a blockade, which must 
Colonel Falkland had ca'- 
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No, my dear,” he said as she made a gesture of culated that the reiief would arrive ia a week at latest, 


moving towards him, “I am not fit to be kissed; I feel;and four days had already passed. 


like a dirty butcher, and look. the park thoroughly, L am | 


sure.”’ 


“ Dear Robert, how can you talk like that?” replied! pletely had the emergency of present aceds effaced for 


Four days! it might bave been a year, so long did 
the time seem since they were first shut up, and so com- 








the time all interest in the past. The few acres of 
ground commanded by the rifles of the little garrison 
made up their world; and beyond an occasional expres- 
sion listlessly thrown out as to how things might be pas- 
sing in the rest of India, the conversation within all 
turned on the business of the hour. The last reports of 
the look-out man of any movements observed among the 
enemy, whose main camp was still pitched beyond the 
court house about half a mile off, and the interpretatioa 
tu be put npon them; any change ordered in the roster 
for duty; counting the hours till it should be time ¢@ 
serve out the toughness of the mutton stew, which 
formed the main item of their simple meals; valoulations 
whose turn it was to receive a share of the beer which 
Captain Buxey doled out with economic care,—these 
were for the most part the topics of the conversation ° 

At first sight the appearance presented by the interior 
of tae baildiag during this time might have seemod one 
of disorder; here and there in tho verandas m:n lying 
asleep on co's at any hour of the day, others strolling 
listlessly from place to place to exchange a word with 
their comrades at other posts while in the drawing-room 
a group of persons might bo eeen lounging about, the 
etiquettes preserved among them being strangely at 
vari:nce with their haggard and dishovelled appearance; 
a few only of the men wore coats over their shirts cr 
under-waistcoats, which with dirty dry or flivnel trou 
sers made up acostumo in keeping with the unshora 
and hot but pallid faces of the wearers; while of the la 
dies’ garb the best that could be said was that it was 
feminine, the wearers having for the most part abun- 
doned any attempt at adornment as well, as at trying to 
keep cool, and wearing their hair tied in a knot at the 
back of the head. A few fanned themselves when they 
had leisure, but generally the heat was allowed to take 
its course as something too fierce to be contended with 
Not that the room lL» ked untidy; of the servants wie 
had remained with their master, one belonged to the 
sweeper caste, and performed his customary functions cf 
sweeping all the floors daily, while the ladies took it in 
turn to dust tho furniture. Nor amid the seeming lisi- 
lessness or movement about the place was there any real 
disorder or want of discipline. Ouly taose wero asleep 
who were off duty, and only a fourth part of each of the 
different guards could be absent from their post at a 
time. A sentry was stationsd at the headquariers of 
each post, who, standing on a table soas to look over 
the parapet, watched the groand in front. Tero was 
also a look out man on the roof of the building; the 
rounds were made every hour by a sonior officer; and 
whether oa or off duty every one bad bis weapons with 
him ready for instant use. At night the gare son was 
on the alert, so sleep must be taken by day. ‘The la 
dies, too, had their regular turn of duty in the sick-room, 
while Mrs. Hodder and Mrs. Do Souza the clerk’s wife 
undertook the washing of such garments as could be 
sparod for the purpose. Thus all were occupied, with 
the exception of Mrs. O'Halloran, the wife of the ba 
zair-sergeant who had been killed on the night of the 
outbreak, an East Indian, who although mother of two 
children and soon to be the mother of a third, looked 
but a child herself. Sush mental and bodily powers as 
the poor creature might have possessed, had become 
quite paralyzed by the shock of events. Having found 
her way to the residevey on the night of the outbreak, 
in the carriage in which her husband had placed his 
wife ani children before he weut off himse'f to get 
shot at his post of duty, she seemed incapable of rous- 
ing herself to do anything, but sat day after day list- 
lessly in a chair, speaking when addressed, and com 
ing to table at meal-times, but taking no apparent in- 
terest in what was going on around. fortunately Mrs. 
Hodder had taken the children under her care, washing 
them and dressing them in their scanty clothing every 
morning, while Miss Peart helped her tolook after them 
during the day; and the poor dusky little tuings, who 
partook more of the nature of native than Kuropean 
children, were perfectly docile and contented, amusing 
themselves happily with the little rag dolls which that 
young lady had fabricated for them. “I can’t make 
oit properly what Mra. O'[Lilloran says,” Mis Peart had 
remarked to Sprag:e; “ she does talk ia such an extra 
ordinary way—it isn’t Eoglish and it isn’t Hindustani, 
or like anything else I ever heard before; but only think, 
she is 1.0t sixteen yet, at lea-t as far, as sho knows, for 
she is not sure about her age, and she caa neither read 
nor write. Her father was a band boy in your regiment; 
isn’t it dreadful? He may actually be fighting against 
us!” “ You may depend on it, the band-boys are not 
fighting,” replied Spragge, “ whatever else they may 
be doiug; that is not at all in their line.” But indeed 
no one knew what had become of the Christian bands- 
men belonging to the native regiments—whether they 
had been killed, or had run away, or were serving with 
the mutineers. Drums and fifes had been heard every 
evening proceeding from the rebel camp, but these might 
belong to the 80th, whose bandsmen were natives. 

This day, then, was the most tranquil which the gar 
rison had passed. They had beeone used to the hard 
ships of the situation; all was quiet without acd pros- 
— within, for the three wounded men were deing 
well, 





(To be Continued.) 
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Carpe Diem. 





Youth, that pursuest with such eager paca 
Thy even way, 
' Thou pantest on to win a mournful race; 
Then stay! Oh, stay! 


Pause and luxuriate in thy sunny plain; 
Loiter—enjoy; 
{ Once past, thou never wilt come back agaia 
A second boy. 


The hills of manhood wear a noble face, 
When seen from far; 
The mist of light from which they take their 
grace 
Hides what they are. 


The dark and weary path those cliffs between 
Thou canst not know; 

And how it leads to regions never green, 
Dead fie\Js of snow. 


Pause, while thou mayest, nor deem that fate thy 
gain 
Which, all too fast, 
Will drive thee forth from this delicious plain, 
A man at last, 
—Lord Houghton, 





Allending one’s own Funeral, 


I was lying dangerously ill, and aware 
that those around me supposed me to be 
verging upon the very point of death. All 
at once I felt something giving way, and I 
was lost in perfect unconsciousness. 

How long I remained in that state I 
cannot tell; but think it must have been 
about two hours. When I regained my 
powers of mind, I could distinctly hear 
the sobbing of my friends around me, and 
perceived that Thad been “laid oat,” and 
my limbs were fastened to the board that 
was used for that purpose. I had been 
arrayed ina neat white shroud, and wasat 
that moment entirely overspread with a 
winding-sheet. 

As Ihave said, I had entirely regained 
my powers of mind, and I tried to move, 
to speak, but it was quite in vain; 1 could 
not move so much asa ftinger; My tongue 
cleaved to the roof of my mouth, and 
could not be made to produce the slightest 
sound. I was able to understand every- 
thing around me; the whispered word, the 
sob, the soft footstep, and even the tick- 
ing of the clock upon the mantel. 

Presently the door opened and shut; 
some one had entered. 

“Did you see the doetor, Tom ?” 

“Yes; I met him at his own door, and 
told him he need not come again, as the 
patient was no more.” 

“What did he say, then?” 

“Well, he appeared to be very much 
surprised at first, and said he had no idea 
the poor man would drop off so soon, but 
that he was glad that I had saved him a 
journey out here, as he was very busy.” 

This was very unweleome news to me, 
for I felt sure that if the doctor could only 
see me he would understand how matters 
really were, and would give me something 
to restore my lethargic system to its 
wonted animation. 

I was lying ina small bedroom adjoin- 
ing the principal apartment of the house; 
and as the door was left continually ajar, 
I could hear everything that transpired. 
Isoon heard the tramping of several per- 
sons in my room, and understood that 
they were approaching my bedside. From 
the voices, I recognized Mrs. Jameson, a 
neighbor whose services were usually ‘in 
great demand at atime of death. I also 
recognized the voice of Ralph Stetson, the 
undertaker, and knew that I was to be 
measured for a coffin. 

As the sheet was turned down and the 
cloth removed from my face, I felt that 
the golden opportunity had arrived, and 
made a desperate attempt to move some- 
thing, an eyelid, a finger, or a toe, but all 
in vain, Still, I had strong hope 
that those two characters, so much aceus- 
tomed to death in all its forms and 
phases, would detect something unusual 
in my appearance which might lead to a 
deliverance. 

“Oh, how natural! Did you ever see a 
corpse look so nataral?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jameson, in a loud whisper. 

“Hum! he does look natural; the ex- 
pression is happy, too! LI trust he is bet- 
ter off than we!” said the hypocritical 
undertaker. 


“He was such a good. kind man. too!” 





— 





mused Mrs. Jameson; “always ready to 
accommodate every one. It’s really too 
bad he should have left his business in- 
solvent.” 

The undertaker paused, 

“Insolvent ! How ?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard that Thomas 
Hawkins, the grocer, has trumped up 
notes and one thing and another, to the 
amount of over two thousand dollars, to 
be brought against the estate, when none 
of us supposed that the poor man here 
owed five hundred dollars, all told. It 
will leave Mrs, Stebbins quite destitute, 
indeed.” ; 

“Well, no; [had not heard of it. When 
did he bring thet up I should think that 
was rather premature.” 

“Why. only yesterday morning, while I 
was at the store, he inquired after the 
health of Joe Stebbins; and when I told 
him that he wasn’t expected to live the day 
out, he said he must be looking into the 
property left to satisfy his demands. He 
said that Stebbins owed him upwards of 
two thousand dollars.” 

“Indeed! Well, if that is the case, I 
must be looking up my own accounts with 
the family,” said the undertaker. 

I could indistinctly feel the cold wet 
cloth as it was again wrung out and 
placed upon my face; the sheet was again 
spread over me, and I was left to my own 
reflections for a time. 

“Insolvent!” what a base falsehood! I 
was indebted to Mr. Thomas Hawkins just 
one hundred and fifty-one dollars and 
twenty-nine cents, not acent more nor less; 
and here was that raseal claiming up- 
wards of two thousand dollars of my poor, 


defeneeless family. Why, tt was enough 
tomake one rave. To all my other incen. 
tives to betray my existence was added 
this—and I confess it was the strongest oi 
all—to proteet my family from this lying 
thief, who would willingly strip them ot 
the last cent. 

Ilow long I had remained alone I cannot 
tell. for the severe anxiety produced by 
the news I had heard, caused me to lapse 
into another fit of unconsciousness, from 
which I again recovered just as the door 
was closing gently, and I heard the soft 
footsteps of anew comer upon the carpet. 
The sheet was again turned down, and the 
face-cloth removed; but this time I felt 
the touch of a tender, loving hand that 
had soothed my fevered brow all through 
the painfal illness. A few low sobs, and 
my trusting, loving wife {threw herself 
across the bed, and exclaimed, “Oh, my 
dear, dear husband! how canI ever part 
with you? Why was not I taken instead ? 
O Lord! I beg that either I may be taken 
to join him above, or that he may return 
to walk by my side through the lonely 
vale of life.” 

A few momentsof silence ensued, broken 
only by the sobs of my wife, as she lay 
convulsed with grief, aeross my bed. How 
I longed to throw my arms about herneck, 
and return the warm kisses she had left 
tingling on my brow! I concentrated 
every effort again, but all ta no purpose; 
Iecould not burst the iron band of par- 
alysis that had control of every nerve and 
muscle. Presently some one came and 
took her away, my wife, my only friend, 
and | was left to myself again for a long 
time. 

After nightfall I lay musing upon my 
strange condition, and thought of all the 
singular cases of trance of which I had 
ever heard, thought of the many instances 
in which people had been buried alive, 
and feared that such would be my horri- 
ble fate. 

As night drew on apace, and I heard 
some of the inmates of the house 
indulging in a profound snore, I 
thought to compose my own mind in 
sleep, in the hope that slumber might 
give me renewed strength for the morn- 
ing, when I resolved upon another effort 
to regain my freedom, and escape the 
fate that was being prepared for me. 
But sleep was entirely out of the question; 
and what seemed very strange to me, my 
mind, although harassed continually, did 
not experience the slightest weariness, 








Some young people, who were “sitting 
up with the corpse,” came frequently ard 
always very timidly, to change the cloths 
upon my face; and I am certain that if 
upon some of their occasional visits they 
had found me sitting up in bed (asI very 
much longed to do), it would have fright- 
ened some of them nearly to death. Up- 
on such oceasions I could catch a slight 
glimmer of the light through my eyelids; 
andIam not positive whether the “smile” 
that one of the number observed upon my 
lips was not provoked by the tremulois 
hand that had recently taken the cloth 
from off my face, and the perfect awe 
which they evidently entertained for me.” 

Morning came at last, and with it the 
coffin in which I was to be entombed. 
Contrary to my most earnest hopes, I 
was unable to convey the slightest sign of 
life to those who were employed in re- 
moving me into the “narrow house;” and 
when once confined in it I gave up nearly 
all hope for the future, for my position 
was socramped as to render the strongest 
man ineapable of moving after a few 
hour’s confinement. 


Fortunately for me, the coffin lid had 
not been screwed down very snugly be- 
fore going to the church, and the inter- 
stices admitted both air and sound. Al- 
though there could not have been any 
perceptible respiration, still I think the 
lungs must have been inflated occasionally 
by avery slow and imperfect process, and 
there must have been a slight flutter of 
the heart, at least once every few minutes 
during the entire period that I had re_ 
mained thus palsied. 

Although the space of time could not 
have exceeded an hour, yet it seemed a 
moderate lifetime to me before we reached 
the church; and I heard an occasional 
sob, and at last the measured, solemn tones 
of the minister as he read the opening 
prayers. 

Then the low thunderof the organ, pre- 
ceding the tempest of solemn minstrelsy, 
began; and finally, the organ’s grand out- 
burst of sorrow seem to roil away into 
heaven, where its tones were lost amid the 
sweet harmony of angels. 


Some one was turning away at the 
serews of my coffin-lid, and I knew that 
my time was almost come, and that pres- 
ently the congregation would be allowed 
to amuse themselves by “looking at the 
corpse.” 

As the coffin-lid was removed, and every- 
thing was in readiness, the congregation 
was requested to “move around in regular 
order, so that all might have an oppor- 
tunity to view the corpse without any 
crowding or jostling.” 

Now was my time, and I exerted all my 
pent-up energies to betray some sign or 
token of life. I listened forthe different 
footfalls, hoping to hear one which I 
should know above all others. It was that 
of Dr. Lewis, my physician during my 
“last illness;” and as one limb was con- 
siderably shorter than the other, he walked 
with asort of halt, which I had become 
very much accustomed to. At length I 
heard him coming, or thought I did; and 
as I believed this to be my last hope, 1 
exerted myself, beyond any former at- 
tempt, to move—an eyelid, or a lip. I 
tried to smile, and was rewarded with the 
compliment of “What a sweet smile! 
from a sentimental school-girl. 


Just then I heard the well-known halt- 
ing footstep close beside the coffin, and 
changed the smile into what was intended 
for a frown. So great was my endeavor 
to signify that I still lived, that the per- 
spiration came out in [great drops upon 
my face. 

“Lord a merey, how he_ sweats!” ex- 
claimed an old lady, considerately, wiping 
the moisture from my brow. 

“Again I thought I heard the halting 
footstep, upon the other side of my coffin, 
and took courage. i 

Soon another handkerchief was ap- 
plied to]Jwipe the perspiration from my 
face, with the exclamation, “Did you ever 
see a corpse sweat so ?” 

“The relatives of the deceased will now 
be permitted to take their last look at the 





corpse,” said a solemn voice; and the 
chorus of sobs that greeted my earg 
warned me that, unless some miracle in- 
terposed, I had but a few minutes more to 
live. 

The mourners, as they stood weeping 
around Jthe coffin, could not have felt 
more keenly the pangs of fgrief at our 
separation than Ijdid, as I struggled to 
smile and frown alternately, until the per- 
spiration came and stood again upon my 
brow, and was wiped carefully away by 
some kind hand. 

Long (and _ tenderly my loving wife bent 
over me, while the scalding tears fell 
thick upon my face. Atlength the solemn 
voice informed her that she must go away, 
as it was already growing late. I knew 
by the sound of the footsteps that but very 
few were remaining in the neighborhood 
of my coffin, and that perhaps not 
more than a moment would be allotted 
me to live. I struggled desperately for 
the last time. The perspiration rolled 
down my cheeks in great drops; but that 
was quite unnoticed, and the solemn voice 
had = already adjusted the  coflin-lid, 
when— 

“You will please leave this part of the 
ceremony to me,” put in the well-known 
voice of Dr. Lewis. 

“I do not comprehend your meaning,” 
said the solemn voice. 

“I mean simply that myself and Dr. 
Sims here have the best of reasons for de- 
taining you in this part of the ceremony.” 

The possessor of the solemn voice, evi- 
dently thinking that the doctcrs were 
looking upa job of dissecting, again set 
about adjusting the lid of the coffin, as he 
remarked that he believed it was not the 
wishes of the family; besides it was grow- 
ing late, and—— 

“Remove the lid of that coffin,” shouted 
the hoarse voice of Dr. Lewis, “or you will 
have reason to repent part of your con- 
duct before the police-court, this very 
afternoon !” 

The coffin-lid was again removed, 8 
vial of cordial was inserted between my 
teeth, my chest and lungs were bathed in 
a powerful mixture, and—oh, joy !—I 
breathed; my eyes presently opened, and 
in a few moments I had strength to 


speak. The grave-clothes were partly re- 


moved from my person, and I arose, and 
sat up in my coffin. 

Tshall never forget the looks of min- 
gled astonishment, horror, and joy that 
were written upon the countenances of the 
hundreds assembled around me; some of 
the more delicate of whom had half a 
mind to swoon, but were prevented by the 
reassuring remarks of Dr. Lewis, who ex- 
plained to them that I had not been dead 
at all, but was merely paralyzed. I will 
not attempt to deseribe the joy of my 
wife, when she saw me again alive, and 
very likely, as the doctor informed her, to 
recover my health entirely, and live many 
years to come. She has always persisted 
in believing my miraculous {resurrection 
to bean answer to her prayer, and—well, 
after all, Ido not like to dispute with her, 
for Providence may have had something to 
do with it. 

I will add herethat Mr. Thomas Hawkins 
never remembered to send round that 
small account of “upwards of two thou- 
sand dollars,” and I have never mentioned 
the matter to any one. 

But [never attend a funeral, and look 
down into the opened coffin without won- 
dering if the corpse is not guilty (as I my- 
self was once) of personally “attending his 
own funeral.” 





“Ma, does pa kiss the cat?” “Why no, 
my son; whatin the name of goodness put 
that in your head?” “Cos when pa came 
down stairs this morning he kissed Sarah 
in the hallway, and said: “That's better 
than kissing that old cat up stairs, ain't 
it, Sarah?” 


A grumbling car-driver said to a pas- 
senger. “You always want me to stop 
when you get off.” “No, sir,” said the 
passenger, who had no jumping notions, 
“I don’t care what you do. Llonly want 
the car to stop. You can go on,” 
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MINDU MENDICANTS. 


It is remarkable that a religious pro- 
fession and begging are so closely allied 
in the minds of the Hindus that when 
mendicancy fis adopted by any one of 
them as a means of livelihood, the first 
step taken is to assume the religious garb. 
Hence, nearly every {Hindu beggar be- 
longs tofsome religious order, He may 
be aged or blind, or lame or maimed; but 
it is not his infirmity that he pleads as 
rendering hima fit object of charity; it 
is his connection’ with the god whose 
worshiper he professes to be, and in whose 
name it is that he solicits alms. Hence, 
again, most of the Hindu mendicants are 
men well able to work for their own liy- 
ing, but have taken to alife of begging 
simply from a love of idleness. The dif- 
ferent orders of Hindu mendicants may be 
classed under two heads. First, the local 
mendicant, who, having taken up a per- 
manent abode in some town or village, at- 
taches himself to one or other of its tem- 
ples, sweeping and cleansing it daily, and 
performing other offices needful in the 
service of the idol. Secondly, the wander- 
ing mendicant, or devotee as he is com- 
monly called, who roams from provinee to 
province, and has no fixed dwelling-place. 
He affects the superior sanctity of an ascet- 
ie, and studiously avoids mingling with 
his fellows. There is nothing peculiar in 
in the habits of the local mendicant to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of the people, 
except his religious garb; but the members 
of the wandering class are so remarkable 
‘in their appearance, habits, and mode of 
life, that to many readers a description of 
them may prove both interesting and 
amusing. The following episode, which 
fell under the writer’s personal experience, 
supplies the description, and also affords 
some insight into phases of Hindu life: It 
was fin a secluded spot, close to a small 
brook, at some distance from the village 
of Malsiras, that one of these devotees had 
taken up his abode. ‘No one could tell 
whence he had come, and for his part he 
was careful not to enlighten those who 
sought the information. A sanctimonious 
motion of the finger toward the sky was 
all the answer they received, signifying 
either that he came from above, or that 
his wanderings were guided by a power 
which ruled there. He was middle-aged, 
short, and strongly built; his only shelter 
was the shade of a wide-spreading wild 
fig-tree, under which stood a small temple 
with an image of the warlike god Khandu- 
ba, an incarnation of Siva,the Hindu deity 
of destruction. His appearance, to the 
eye of a European, was calculated to cre- 
ate a feeling of disgust, not unmingled 
with compassion. His long hair, matted 
with mud and tied ina knot on his head; 
his body besmeared with ashes; his eyes 
bloodshot from the fumes of a preparation 
of hemp-tops. which he smoked incessant- 
ly; he sat, with an affectation of dignity, 
on a mat of palm-leaves, with his legs 
crossed under him—his hookah in one 
hand, the other resting on his knee—and 
seemingly absorbed in contemplation. His 
only clothing was a narrow strip of ealico 
supended before and behind to a string 
tied round his waist, to which also was at- 
tached, at the left side, a small leathern 
pouch containing steel, flint, and tinder 
for striking fire; and a dirty strip of cloth, 
doing duty for a robe, thrown over his 
right shoulder, and drawn carelessly 
around his otherwise naked body. His 
belongings consisted of a small bundle ap- 
parently containing a knife, a sickle, a pair 
of rude sandals, and other odds and ends 
of an equally primitive deseription; an 
earthen censer, from which from time to 
time he lit his hookah; a melon gourd 
from which to slake his thirst; two or 
three earthen cooking-pots; his mat, and 
ahuge bamboo club mounted with iron, 
which, by way of protection, he carried 
about with him wherever he went. His 
forenoons were spent in religious obser- 
vances, which consisted, first, of ablution. 
next, of besmearing his body with ashes, 
from a metal censer in the temple close 
by; in numerous prostrations before the 
idol: and lastly, in pepeatine the name of 





the principal Hindu gods and goddesses, 
the number of times each had to be invok- 
ed being regulated by a string of beads 
which hung round the wrist of his right 
arm. This ritual, and the preparation of 
his only daily meal, occupied him till 
noon, When, having eaten till he was searce- 
ly able to move, he would throw himself 
upon his mat, and sleep till late in the 
afternoon. On rising, he would receive 
visits from the people of the village; and 
toward evening he would be seen roaming 
in an adjacent wood, picking up sticks to 
feed his fire during the night, and to cook 
his next day’s meal. His nights were 
spent in apparently wakeful solitude. 
Such was the strange being whom the ig- 
norant and superstitious Hindus, particu- 
larly the women of the village, looked up- 
onas a holy man, worthy of worship and 
adoration; they supplied him with coppers, 
brought him rice, wheat-meal, sugar, dried 
dates and cocoa-nuts, and having offered 
them to him, they would prostrate them- 
selves at his feet with feelings of the deep- 
est reverence.—Chamber’s Journal. 





WALTER SCOTT'S FIRST LOVE. 

In arambling sketch of Sir Walter Scott, 
which is united with other similar papers 
ina lately printed volume by Mr. W. B. 
Reed, there are some disclosures made 
with regard to the early and unforgotten 
love of the poet-novelist. A letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Reed by a friend of Scott 
affords the following information:— 

I quite sympathize in the interest you 
feel about the lady as to whose name you 
inquire—the first love of Sir Walter Scott. 
She wasthe only daughter (said to have 
been a beautiful blonde) and heiress of Sir 
John Stewart, a landed gentleman of For- 
farshire, and, slighting the future author 
of “Waverly,” she married Mr. William 
Forbes, who afterward succeeded to a bar- 
onetcy, and was at the head of a great 
banking establishment at Edinburgh. The 
lady herself died in or about 1811, and 
was at that time fondly portrayed by Sir 
Walter as the “Matilda” of his “Rokeby.” 
Matil ta also, as you may reccollect in the 
poem, rejected a young poet, and preferred 
to him—not indeed a banker, which would 
not sound so well in poetry, but a warrior- 
chief. You will find several references to 
her inthe latter journals of Sir Waiter; 
one passage I recall, where he says he met 
her mother by appointment, not having 
seen her for many years, and that they 
passed the whole evening, both in tears, 
for the long-since-departed one. 

In speaking of Seott’s life-long sorrow 
for the love of his youth, his son-in-law 
says:— 

He never wrote either sonnets or elegies 
or monodies or even an epitaph upon his 
wife; but what an epitaph in his diary 
throughout, and what a picture have we 
in his entry about the Runic letters which 
he carved in his day of young passion 
among the grave-stones of St. Andrew’s. 

When Scott was twenty-six he marrieda 
lady of French birth and parentage, Char- 
lotte Margaret Carpenter. 





“ICH DIEN.” 

The words “Ich Dien,” forming the 
motto, affixed to the arms of the Prince of 
Wales, are German and signify “I serve.” 
Tradition asserts that they were similarly 
employed by John, King of Bohemia, who 
was slain at the battle of Cressy by the 
Black Prince in 1346. The latter there- 
upon assumed the motte as his own to in- 
dicate that he served under the king, his 
father, Edward Ul]. of England. The 
Welsh have also a tradition that Edward 
I. promised to provide Wales witha prince 
“who could speak no word of English,” 
and when his son, Edward of Carnarvon, 
was born, he presented him to them, say- 
mg in Welsh, “Eich dyn” (Behold the 
man.) 





Texas no longer looks to St. Louis for 
flour. She supplies herself from }Kansas, 
and in a year or two will have thousands 
of barrels to export from her own borders. 








FUNERAL OF THE KING OF OUN- 
Seen o YORO. 

The Journal de Paris contains a letter 
from an eyewitness, giving the following 
particulars of the atrocities committed on 
the occasion of the funeral of Kamrasi, 
King of Ounyoro, in Central Africa. An 
immense grave o7 pit, capable of holding 
several hundred people, had been dug, at 
the bottom of which the wives of the de- 
funct King had been placed in the form of 
a ring, to be in readiness to receive upon 
their knees the corpse of their late tyran- 
nical and barbarous master. Several regi- 
ments of the Royal Guard had been sent 
on the preceding night to silently sur- 
round some of the neighboring villages. 
The first human being, be it man, woman 
or child, that made its exit from the sur- 
rounded huts was forcibly seized and car- 
ried off,and the captives entrapped in this 
manner conducted toward the pit pre- 
pared for the funeral. Here there began 
the most horrible scene. The limbs of 
these poor creatures, arms and legs, 
were broken by the soldiers. The lamen- 
tations and cries of despair of the victims 
intermingled with the shouting of the 
fanatical crowd, and one by one they were 
thrown into the gaping gulf below. Then 
began the beating of drums, the flourish 
of trumpets, the piercing sound of the 
whistle and pipe, which, together with the 
violent vociferations of the crowd drowned 
the cries of the victims. The soil dug out 
of the pit the previous day was then 
thrown back into the monster grave. The 
fanatical spectators of the disimal drama, 
as soon as it was filled up, commenced to 
dance onthe summit of the grave stamp- 
ing the soil down withall their might, so 
as to forma hard, compact layer above 
those buried alive. All the lamentations 
having ceased, nothing was left to indi- 
eate the ceremony of the abominable sep- 
ulchre, The noise of the instruments had 
ceased also, and the assembled crowd re- 
tired, satisfied with themselves and admir- 
ing the greatness of the King whose 
manes demanded such sacrifices, , 





‘THE LEAF OF LIFE, 


There’s a certain curious member of the 
plant family, very common in Jamaica, 
I’m informed called the life plant, or leaf 
of life, because it is almost impossible to 
kill the leaves. You may cut one off, and 
hang it up by a thread, where any ordi- 
nary leaf would be discouraged and dry 
up. It will send out long, white, thread- 
like roots, and set about growing new 
leaves. You may cut off half a leaf and 
throw it into a tight box, where it can get 
neither light nor moisture (necessaries of 
life to other plants); the spirited little 
leaf puts out its delicate roots all the 
same. Even pressed, and packed away in 
a botanist’s herbarium—the very dryest 
and dullest place you ever did see—it will 
keep up its work, throw out roots and 
new leaves, and actually grow out of its 
covers. I'm told that botanists who want 
to dry this pertinacious vegetable are 
obliged to kill it witha hot iron or with 
boiling water.—St. Nicholas Mag. 





Chip straw,so much used for bonnets, 
isthe braided bark of a willow grown in 
France and Belgium. Its whiteness is so 
perishable that it will change over night, 
becoming the cream cclor generally seen, 
The manufacture of this braid year- 
ly improves in evenness and finflexi- 
pility. 


“You cannot keep me down,” shouted 4 
somewhat windy orator at a public meet- 
ing; “thonghI may be pressed below the 
waves I rise again; you will find that I 
come tothe surface, gentlemen.” “Yes, 
said an old whaler inthe audience, “you 
come to the surface to blow.” 


The Spiritaalist lecturer who noticed a 
lady in deep mourning taking her depar- 
ture from the hall, prohesied better than 
he knew when he told her that the spirit 
of her husband desired to communicate 
with her, “Ll know it,” said she; “he’s 
waiting at the door,” 








HOW THE AFKICANS MAKE RUBBER, 

The coast region north and south of the 
Congo is becoming quite an important 
source of caoutchoue. It is prodeced by a 
giant tree creeper (landolphia), which 
grows. principally along the water courses, 
It covers the highest trees and frequently 
considerable extent of forest are festooned 
down to the ground from tree to tree, in 
all directions, with its thick stems, like 
great hawsers. Sometimes its stem is as 
thick as aman’s thigh. Above, the trees 
are nearly hidden with its large glossy 
leaves of dark green hue, and studded 
with beautiful bunches of pure white star- 
like flowers, most sweetly scented. Its 
fruit is of thesize of a large orange, yellow 
when ripe, and perfectly round, with a hard 
brittle shell; inside it is full of a soft red- | 
dish pulp of an agreeable acid flavor, much 
liked by the natives. It is not easy to ob- 
tain ripe seeds, as the creeper is a favorite 
resort of a villanous, semi-transparent, 
ong-legged red ant—with a stinging bite 
like the prick of a red hot needle—which 
is very fond of the pulp and the seeds dis- 
tributed through it. 

Every part of the creeper yields a milky 
juice when wounded, but, unlike the 
American rubber tree, this milky sap will 
not run into a vessel placed to receive it. 
It dries so quickly that a ridge is soon 
formed overa cut, and the flow arrested. 
When collecting it, the natives make long 
cuts inthe bark with a knife, and as the 
sap gushes out they wipe it off continually 
with their fingers and smear it on their 
arms, shoulders and breasts, until a thick 
covering is formed. Then they peel it off 
and cut it into small squares for transpor- 
tation.—Scientific American. 





New Mernop or Puxoto-Lirnocrapsy. 
—The new method announced by M. 
Paul for transferring a photographie 
image upon stone by the process of 
photo-lithography, appears to be a val- 
uable improvement. The ordinary 
method consists in producing a positive 
image on gelatinized paper treated with 
bichromate of potash; after exposure, 
it is entirely covered with a fatty ink, 
and then washed with warm water to re- 
move the unaltered gelatin. The image 
remains with its black coating of litho- 
graphic ink, and is next, by a well known 
process, transferred upon a stone suit- 
ably prepared. Images thus obtained, 
however, lack sharpness of outline, be- 
cause the warm water producesa swelling 
of the undissolved gelatin, and softens 
the lithographic ink; as a consequence, 
when transferred to stone, which requires 
acertain pressure, the softened portions 
are flattened out, and produce blisters 
orirregular contours. This inconvenience 
is obviated by the improved method, 
which consists essentially in the substi- 
tution of albumen of gelatin, so that the 
washing can be done with cold water. The 
paper is covered witha layer of albumen, 
combined with a concentrated solution 
of the bichromate of potash. After a 
sufficient exposure under the negative, 
the paper is covered with lithographic 
ink, then immersed in cold water to de- 
solve the unaltered albumen, which is 
taken away with a soft sponge. A very 
sharp picture isthus produced, which can 
be transferred to stone. were 

Alady writing to the Cincinnati Gazette 
from Washington says:—Did any of you 
Cincinnati girls ever hear of bunting 
dresses? If you have never worn them be- 
fore, you should inaugurate the centennial 
year by draping your graceful figures ip 
the material of which your country’s flag 
is made. Fifteen yards of the blue can be 
purchased for only $6.50. 





The elective courses of study in Har- 
yard College will hereafter be open to 
persons not Jess than twenty-one years of 
age, who shall satisfy the faculty of their 
fitness to pursue the particular courses 
they elect, although they have not passed 
the usual examination for admission to 
college, and do not propose to be candi- 


| dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
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My Ship Comes In. 
My stp comes sailing in from sea, 
And J am glad as glad can be. 
Ob! 1 have kissed my love to-night, 


iit ell life seems one calm delight. 


My ship comes in, my ship comes in, 
My ship comes sailing up the sea, 
And life is like a dream to me. 

The stars look larger than before; 

The moon is silver now. The door 

Of Paradise seems opened wide 

As yon church door for my fair bride, 
My ship comes in, my ship comes in, 
My ship comes climbing up the sea, 
And land aud sea are fair to me. 

I know full well in my ship's hold 

Lie neither gorgeous silks nor gold; 

But oh! I know my love loves me, 

And ask no more of land or sea, 
My ship,comes ‘in, my ship comes in, 
My ship has crossed the lonesome sea, 
Aud I am glad as glad can be. 

af —Joaquin Miller, 

ad 


The Hidden Continental. 


The eventful year of 1778 was drawing 
ota close when Colonel Campbell, of the 
British army, landed near Savannah, and 
fell furiously on the Americans under 
General Howe. Howe's troops were in 
no condition to face the enemy; an un- 
successful campaign in the Floridas had 
enfeebled his men by disease, and deem- 
ing “discretion the better part of valor,” 
he retreated up the river, 

Of course, the then capital of Georgia 
fellinto the hands of the enemy, who 
abused his friumph, and consigned _ his 
name to an unenviable fame. 

There wasa strong tory element in 
Savannah which had been kept in check 
by the presence of the Continentals; but 
when the British marched into the — city, 
it rose and asertedits strength. Houses 
were plundered, and a numberof patriots 
bayoneted in the streets. Neighbor rose 
against neighbor, and tories led a plun- 
dering soldiery to the homes of the 

atriots. 

» The Holly family that dwelt in Savan- 
nah at the time of its capture and sack, 
consisted of three persons—the mother 
and two children. ‘The father, a man of 
wealth and influence in Georgia, had died 
during the year that preceded the out- 
breaking of the war, andthe home of his 
family was one of the finest residences in 
the city. 

Miriam Holly, the oldest child, was a 
beautiful girl of nineteen, while her 
brother was five years her junior, If the 
father had lived, he might have proven 
a tory, for he was devotedly attached to 
the mother country, and when the king’s 
troops took possession of the capital, 
Colonel Campbell commanded that the 
Holly’s home should not be ransacked. 

Thus the house escaped pillage, and 
Miriam hastened to thank the soldier for 
his kindness, 
| Colonel Campbell was strack by the 
girl’s grace and remarkable loveliness, 
and detained her at his headquarters 
until he had learned her family _ history 
by many adroit questions. 

“There goes the handsomest woman 
in Georgia!” cried Campbell, as the girl 
left the house, 

“His companion, who happened to be 
his chief of staff, looked after Miriam 
and remarked: 

“[ quite agree with the colonel, 
These American rebels are all beau- 
‘tiful.” 
+, Campbell was silent fora moment. 

4 “We will not oceupy this building af- 
ter to-morrow,” he said suddenly. “I am 
‘going to take up my abode beneath the 
same roof that shelters Miriam Holly.” 

+ “Love at first sight, colonel,” said the 
chief of staff, with amerry twinkle ‘in 
this eyes. “Is Lady Bonn so soon for- 
gotten, my dear colonel ?” 

! “Lady Bonn be hanged!” cried Camp- 
bell. “A soldier loves when and whom 
he pleases, and besides, major, one is not 
‘obligedJjto marry these American girls 
because he loves them,” 

» The conversation was interrupted by 
the arrival of an ordagly, and was not re- 
‘sumed. . 











bell made Miriam Holly’s home his head- | 
quarters, 

The girl grew deathly pale when she 
learned of the sudden change, and said in 
a whisper to her mother: 

“This is a terrible event. He is not fit | 
to depart yet, nor will he fora week to 
come.” 

“Miriam, I have been thinking that it 
might be policy for us to give him up to 
the army,” replied Mrs, Holly. 

“Give him up now?” eried the girl. 
“Give him up and hear every tory in 
Savannah cry for his blood? No! Un- 
less discovered, he shallremain where he 
is until he is able to escape !” 

Miriam Holly spoke with much _ firm- 
ness, and tears stood in the mother’s 
eyes when she opened her arms and re- 
ceived the daughter in her embrace. 

“Forgive me, Miriam!” she cried. 
“We must keep our secret from Colonel 
Campbell. He must not know whw 
lies to-day beneath our roof.” 

So Miriam hastened from her mother’s 
presence, and by touching a concealed 
spring in the wall of an unfinished 
room, revealed a narrow’ stairway. She 
at once mounted the steps and entered a 
very small apartment into which light 
streamed from a sky-window. 

The room was tenanted. Ona low co‘ 
lay a man in his twenties. His dark 
hair contrasted vividly with the deathly 
pallor of his face, and the suit of faded 
continental uniform, with a sword, that 
hung against the wall over the bed, told 
that he was an American soldier. A boy 
of fifteen who sat on the edge of the bed 
was reading aloud, but in a cautious tone, 
when the door opened to admit Miriam, 

The invalid’s face lit up with a smile 
when the fair girl came forward and 
took his fevered hand, 

Then she told him about Colonel Camp- 
bell’s change of quarters, and he listened 
without a question, 

“Well?” he said at last, “what are we 
going to do?” 

“We are going to remain here till we 
get strong enough to leave the city,” 
answered Miriam, with a smile, and even 
while she spoke a faint noise below told 
her that the British eolonel was moving 
into his new quarters. 

The continental was a captain in 
Howe's little army. He had served the 
colonies with a zeal surpassed by none 
who rallied round the cause of freedom 
but disease had seized upon him in 
Florida, and he returned with the 
troops to Georgia to find an asylum in 
Miriam's Holly’s home, and to be nursed 
by her through the long hours of his; 
fever. The attending physician was a 
man who knew howto keepa secret, and 
as his sympathies were with the pa- 
triot cause, he gave Miriam many valua- 
ble hints that looked to the hidden sol- 
dier's health and future safety. 

Colonel Campbell, bent on the  con- 
quest of the fair girls heart, tried to 
make himself agreeable to the inmates 
of the mansion. Miriam took good care 
not to show him that his absence would 
be more desirable than his company, and 
the widow treated him with a courtesy 
that kept him aloof from suspicion for 
Geveral days. 

It was believed by the tories of Savan- 
nah that a number of continentals re 
mained secreted in the city. Indeed, 
several had been discovered since its 
capture, and at the time of the com- 
mandant’s change of quarters an ac- 
tive search for such persons was go- 
Ing on. 

“Is this honse haunted, Miss Miriam ?” 
asked the colonel one morning at the 
break fast-table. 

The girl started at the abrupt ques- 
tion, and wondered if she turned pale. 

“Haunted ?” she echoed, with an effort. 
“The ghosts must be rats. Have you 
been visited by sheeted beings?” 

“No, but after I had retired last night 
I heard a noise like the sound of dis- 
tant voices. It seemed to be directly 
overhead, and I called my chief of staff. 
Who sleeps over my apartment, if you 





will permit so bold a question ?” 


S — ——— 





On the following day Colonel Camp- | _ “ly brother,” answered Miriam quick- | — 
ly. “I was with him until a late hour | 


last night.” 
“And the night before ?” tects 
“Yes.” 
“Then I heard the sound of your 


voices, no doubt,” said Campbell, glanc- | 
ing at the chief of staff, whose eyes, dur- | 


ing the conversation, had been fastened 
on the girl's face. 

Major Guilford had noticed  every- 
change of countenance, and when the 
twain had retired from the breakfast-ta- 
ble, he grasped his superior’s arm, 

“What do you say now, colonel?” he 
eried in triumph. 

“[ don’t know what to say. I-” 

“1 watched her like a hawk, and I tell 
you that the girl is dissimulating. There 
is a rebel soldier in this house !” 

Colonel Campbell looked at his major, 
but did not speak. 

“I never did believe that she was a 
Tory,” continued Guilford, “She is one 
of the rankest rebels in Savannah. Why 
colonel, so long as the Continental re- 
mains beneath this roof, you cannot 
succeed with her. Ie stands between 
you and Miriam Holly, so you see the 
line of your policy is clearly before 

The British colonel started. 

“I did not think of that!” he said. 
“Major, we will solve the mystery of the 
sounds we heard last night.” 

“With me it is solved already,” was the 
chief of staff's reply. 


From that hour Miriam Holly was 
watched. 


Her absence from the lower rooms was 
noted, and the colonel knew when she 
was not in her boudoir. 

As the days waned, the hidden Con- 
tinental improved, and at last he rose 
and donned his faded uniform. 

“To-morrow night, if it be dark and 
stormy,” Miriam said to him, while she 
polished his sword in the mellow light 
of the lamp. “I have the doctor's as- 
sistance, and the horse will not fail you. 
You know whither to ride, and before 
long this sword which Howe has missed 
will flash once more before the enemy.” 

Miriam Holly faneied that she was 
about to outwit the kings men, The 
Continental was ready for tlight, and 
there were true friends who promised to 
help him beyond the city. 

It was with delight that the girl hailed 
the great drops of rain that pattered on 
the panes of her window, when the dark_ 
ness of the chosen night fell over the 
city like a pall. The thunder rolled 
about the houses, and now and then 
flashes of lightuing revealed glimpses of 
the carnival of rain. 

In the hidden room stood Captain 
Tempest, the shadow of his former self, 
but strong inthe desire for liberty. He 
waited for Miriam, who came at last 
and showed him rain-drops on her. 

“The elements are assisting us,’ she 
raid joyfully. “The doctor is waiting, 
like a hero, under the elm, and he has 
the pass-word.” 

“Good! Are they asleep ?” 

They retired two hours ago,” said 
Miriam. “I am satisfied that the coast 
is clear.” 

Then the soldier picked up his sword 
with a pride that caused his eyes to 
flash, and Miriam was smiling upon 
him, when a voice made Yeth start and 
hold their breath. 

A step on the secret stair! 

The twain exchanged startled glances, 
and the girl turned to the door, which 
opened suddenly, and revealed the face 
of Colonel Campbell. Over his shoulders 
flashed the chief of staff's triumphant 
eyes, 

This unexpected event threw the 
lovers off their guard, and, as the British 
officers leaped into the room, with 
swords half-drawn, the highest in rank 
exclaimed: 

“A rebel’s nest! So, So! Surrender 
at once, or I will rob the rebel troops of 
one sneaking officer!’ 

His last words were addressed to the 
Continental captain, whose answer was 
kept back by Miriam Holly's action, 





she reached the bed whereon a pistol lay, 
anda moment later she held it tightly 
| griped in her hand! 

| Gentlemen, it may be the king’s 
| eanse that will lose in this game,” she 
said, addressing Colonel Campbell. “You 
will sheathe your swords and obey me!” 

Campbell and his chief of staff ex- 
changed glances, 

At Miriam's command they stepped 
from before the door, and she looked at 
her lover. 

“You know the way,” she said. “These 
soldiers will not pursue in such a 
storm, I will be responsible for their 
safety, for they wouldn’t have a bullet 
in their uniforms for the world, Go, 
Marvin, and let every blow that you de- 
liver be a blow for freedom !” 

He said “good-by,” as he stepped to 
the door; he bade the discomfited offi- 
cers good-night ina sarcastic tone that 
made them wince, and then passed down 
the stair. 

The officers’ foreed confinement was 
irksome to them, and the minutes passed 
slowly away. By and by, Miriam Holly 
laid the pistolonthe bed, and told - the 
story of her lover's sickness, Campbell 
andhis chief of staff listened with de- 
light to her voice, forgetting that they 
were prisoners no longer. 

When they at last went down the  nar- 
row stair, Miriam's eyes followed them, 
and her good-night, so full of triumph, 
made Campbell grate his teeth. 

“She’s beaten me!” he said to ht 
brother-officer. 

“I've lost the prize. We'll go back to 
the old quarters to-morrow.” 

He was as good as his word, and few 
persons ever learned why the colonel so 
hastily quit the Holly mansion, and re- 
turned to his first quarters. 

Captain Tempest eseaped and returned 
to Savannah at the head of a regiment, 
when the British flag was lowered to @ 
delivered nation. 

Then he claimeda bride and every- 
body was made acquainted with the 
story of the hidden Continental. 


\ 





, ORIGIN OF THE GOD HYMEN, 


Danchet, the French poet, tells us re« 
specting the deification of Hymen that he 
was a young man of Athens, obscurely 
born, but extremely handsome. Falling 
in love witha young lady of distinction, 
he disguised himself ina female habit in 
order to get aceess to her and enjoy the 
pleasure of her company. As he happen- 
ed tobe one day in this discuise with his 
mistress and her female companions, cele- 
brating on the seashore the rites of Ceres 
Eleusina, a gang of pirates came upon 
them by surprise and carried them off, The 
pirates, having conveyed them to a dis- 
tant island, got drank for jey and fell 
asleep. Hymen seized his opportunity, 
armed the virgins and despatched the 
pirates. After which, leaving the ladies 
on the island, he went in haste to Athens, 
where he told his adventure to all the 
parents, and demanded her he loved in 
marriage as_ her ransom. His request was 
granted, and so fortunate was the mar- 
riage that the name of Hymen was ever 
afterward invoked in all fature nuptials, 
and in progress of time the Greeks enrolled 
him as one of their gods. 





St. Petersburg, Russia, has one of the 
most, luxurious markets in the world. The 
commodities are brought from immense 
distances and the prices are in aecordance 
with this fact. 

——_—_————— 

Nearly twenty albatrosses are said to 
have followed the British war ship Chal- 
lenger from the coast of Japan to within 
two days’ sail of Honolulu, a distance of 
about 4,000 miles, 


The new Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children has established active 











branches in most of the large cities of the 
United States. In Oakland, Cal.,a four- 
year-old child used in cireus feats has been 
rescued, and another in Washington. 
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THE ALBION. 








APAINTER'S Sttop IN CHINA, 





Sars the Chromique ces Arts:—The first 
principle of pictorial art in china is, “Ob- 
jects must be represented as they are, 
not as they appear tobe.” In virtue of 
this principle, and not because of ignor- 
ance, as is commonly supposed, chiaro 
oscuro, foreshortening and perspective 
are banished from Chinese pictures. 
Painting is therefore reduced to simple 
coloring, and is not at all an art. The 
Chinese painter is, besides, rather a mer- 
chant than an artist, and the ground floor 
of the house he occupies is the shop 
where he sells the work he fabricates, 
His atelier is situated inthe top story. 
There exists in China nothing analogous 
to our painting; in oil, Water color and 
distemper painting are the onfy species 
the Chinese employ. They paint on silk 
and on vellum, but most of allon that 
fragile material which we ceallrice paper. 
This paper is manufactured from the 
pith of several kinds of trees, but more 
commonly from the stems of young bam- 
boos, which have been softened by steep- 
ing in water and afterward beaten to pulp 
in stone mortars. This paper owes its 
consistency and its whiteness to alum 
solution and isinglass, 

On the first floor of the house are ordi- 
navily found the young painters, disciples 
or rather workmen for the master. They 
are seated around large tables, in a large, 
well lighted apartment. The most pro- 
found silence reigns inthis atelier, With 
sleeves rolled up and the queue twisted 
around the head, the artists, bending over 
their work, proceed with the most minute 
attention to details. First of all they 
choose a sheet of rice paper free from 
defect and pass over ita light wash of 
alum to render it fitter to receive the 
color, Then they draw the outline, which 
most frequently is nothing more thana 
tracing, made easily enough in conse- 
quence of the extreme transparaney of 
the paper. Every artist has near hima 
collection of printed sketches, from which 
he can draw at pleasure. All that is re- 
quired to make a picture has been inelud- 


ed ia these ingenious collections — trees, 
rocks, lakes, mountains, houses, man- 


darins, birds, fishes, qaadrapeds—nothing 
is wanting. As soon as the outlines are 
completed the artist grinds up his colors 
with great care, dilutes them with water, 
adds alum or glue or isinglass and begins 
to color the design. The pencils which 
they use are extremely fine, a certain kind 
made of the whiskers of the rat being 
highly prized. The artist uses two 
brushes, one being held in the right hand 
perpendicularly, so as to form a right 
angle with the drawing; the other, in the 
left hand, is held horizontally, The first 
only is charged with color, and with this 
the artist makes almost impereeptible 
dots; then, by a rapid manenvre, the 
second pencil widens and “stumps” the 
colored droplet. And thus the artist 
proceeds, changing his colors as the pie- 
ture requires, until finally it is completed. 





COMPOUND FOR PREVENTING INCRUSTATION 
IN Boiters.—What is claimed to be an 
improved compound for preventing in- 
erustation in boilers consists in mixing 
with the water in a steam-boiler a com- 
pound composed of the following ingre- 
dients, which, by preference, are com. 
bined according to the order here named: 
Three-fourths of apouad each of French 
ochre, Oxford ochre, brown ochre, yellow 
ochre; one-half pound each of Vandyke 
brown, Spanish brown, and purple brown; 
and three-fourths of a pound each of 
ground umber and ground ochre. The 
proportions here specified, mixed in a 
gallon of water, and put into a boiler 
seventeen by five feet, will, it is claimed, 
prove effective. Another plan, recently 
proposed, is to introduce a small quantity 
of chloride of ammonium, when the iime 
which forms the inerustation will "be held 
in solution and the boiler cannot foul. 


Iilinois has two hundred cheose factor- 
ies, to which 2,000,000 milch cows make 
daily contributions. 





FAGGING AT ENGLISH SCIIOOLS. 


The Earl of Albermale’s book, “ Fifty 
Years of My Life,” gives the following 
account of fagging at Westminster 
school half a century ago:— 

The fagging system was then in fulj 
vogue. My first fag master—I have rea- 
son for suppressing his name—for though 
a kinsman of my own he was “less than 
kind”-—-was a good louking fellow, who 
left Westminster for the Peninsula, and 
served afterward at Waterloo, For the 
edification of a more luxurious and less 
oppressed generation of fags, !c¢ me give 
asample of aday’s work during this his 
period of servitude. I arose as the day 
broke, hurried on my clothes, brushed 
those of my master, cleaned several pairs 
of his shoes, went to the pump in Great 
Dean's Sard for hard water for his teeth 
and to the cistern of Mother Grant's for 
soft water for his hands and face, passed 
the rest of the time till eight o'clock in 
my own hasty ablutions, or in conning 
over my morning school lessons, Eight 
to nine o'clock—in school. Nine to ten 
o’clock--out for my breakfast, or rather 
for my master’s breakfast. I had to 
bring up his tea things, to make his 
toast, &e.; my own meal was avery hasty 
affair, ‘Ten to twelve o’clock—in school. 
Twelve to one o’clock—in the usher’s cor- 
recting room, preparing for 
One to two 
the hall—a sort of 
punishable offenee, 
Two 


afternoon 
lessons. o’clock—dinner in 
roll-call—absenee a 
the food exeecrable. 
to five—evening school, Five to 
six—buying bread, butter, milk and eggs 
for the great man’s tea and preparing 
that meal. Six to the following morn- 
ing—locked up at Mother Grant's till bed 
time; fagging of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter. IT had borne this description of 
drudgery for about a fortnight, when, 
without weighing tks 
remember, reader, 


consequences— 
I was not nine years 
old—I determined to strike work, In- 
stead, therefore, of preparing tea as 
usual, 1 slipped behind one of the maids 
into the coal cellar and there lay perdu 
for a couple of hours. 1 was at length 
dragged out of my hiding place and de- 
livered over to the fury of my tealess 
master. He made me stand at attention, 
with my little finger on the seam of my 
trousers, like a soldier at drill. Me then 
felled me to the ground by a swinging 
back-horse (a b'ow with the open hand) 
onmy right cheek. I rose up stupefied 
and was made resume my former position, 
and received a second floorer. I know 
not how often 1 underwent this ordeal, 
but I remember going to bed with a 
racking headache, and being unable to 
put in an appearance next morning at 
school. 


IMPROVED LOOM.—by means of an im- 
proved construction of loom furnished 
with a revolving shuttle-box containing 
six shuttles, the machine is made to 
weave any number of even picks of colors 
from two upward, without stopping the 
loom to change the colors, the box re- 
maining stationary or revolving, as may 
be desired, while the loom is weaving, 
and is regulated by a peculiar lock catch 
that the box cannot overrun itself. 
‘The aim of the improved arrangement is 
to accelerate the speed of the loom when 
weaving checks; for, although the speed 
of this loom reaches 300 picks per min- 
ute, the speed of similar looms with the 
circular box has been limited to less than 
one-half that extent per minute. Be- 
sides this, owing tothe former unsteadi- 
ness of the box at the instant of picking, 
the shuttles were frequently thrown out, 
the opgratives in this way incurring dan- 
ger, a liability entirely obviated by this 
improved arrangement. ‘The loom is 
also titted with a device for stopping the 
cards and box motion alone, if the weft 
fails or is broken. 


s0 





There is a townin Maine where, after 
three days hard work, the citizens raised 
seventy-two cents for the widow of a man 
who was accidentally killed, 





“COCA.” 


At arecent meeting of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Society, a paper was read by 
Sir Robert Christison on the restorative 
ind curative effects of the cuca leaf of 
Peru (Erythroxylon coca), which has for 
many years been valued by the Indians as 
a preventive of bodily fatigue, and which 
has, lately attracted much attention owing 
toa belief that it was of some service to 
the American pedestrian, Mr. Weston, on 
the occasion ef some of his walking feats at 
Agricultural Hall. A diversity of opinion 
exists asthe the effect of the cuca leaf on 
those who chew it. By some travelers it 
is maintained to be a pernicious stimulant, 
while others hold the opinion that mode- 
rately used it is beneficial to health. Of 
its effects Sir Robert Christison gave an 
account ascertained by experiments he 
had made himself with a cuca leaf, by 
which he had found that it was hoth a 
preventive of fatigue anda restorative of 
strength after severe bodily exertion, and 
that it had no reactionary effect on the 
system. His first experiments made with 
the leaf were in 1870. Two of his stu- 
dents had come home thoroughly tired 
out with asixteen-miles’ walk; instead of 
having dinner they each teok an infusion 
of two drachms of cuca. Presently all 
signsof fatigue vanished and they “prome- 
naded” Princess street for a whole hour 
with ease and enjoyment. On returning 
home they ate an excellent dinner,felt light 
throughout the evening, slept well, and 
got up refreshed and active the next morn- 
ing. Similar results were obtained in the 
ease of ten other students, some of whom 
had done a thirty miles’ walk; and Sir 
Robert has also made experiments upon 
himself with a cuca leaf of an equally suc- 
cessful and comfortable nature, Ile is 
it seems, overwhelmed by letters from all 
quarters, asking for information respect- 
it. Women especially, having tried every 
other form of nareotie and stimulant, are 
very anxious to begin with the cuca leaf. 
One lady who has written to Sir Robert 
Christison on the subject, “put her ques- 
tion in suchashape that he saw plainly 
that she mean to ask whether it would 
renew ber youth,” 





Device For Srartinag Cars.—Another 
device for starting cars is thus described; 
To the inner side of on2 of the wheels is 
rigidly attached as mall gear wheel, and 
to the inner side of the other wheel 1s 
attached a large internally toothed gear 
wheel, A shaft, placed parallel with the 
axle, is made in three parts, connected 
with each other by universal joints. To 
the middle part of the shaft is attached 
one end of the spring which is coiled 
around the shaft. ‘The end parts of the 
jointed shaft engage by gears with the 
gear wheels, and devices are provided for 
locking the levers, which hold the gear 
wheels in gear and out of gear. When 
the car is to be stopped the apparatus is 
so regulated that the forward movement 
or momentum of the car may wind up a 
aspring. When the car is to be started 
the power of the spring may be applied 
to the wheel near its rim, and thus with 
great advantage of leverage, assist in 
starting the car. Inthe same way, like- 
wise, the spring may be coiled by the ad- 
vance of the ear when ona level or down 
grade, and held, to be applied to the car 
when ona short upward grade, to assist 
inits propulsion. This arrangement is 
not complicated, and therefore not liable 
to get out of order, 





There are persons living in New Bed- 
ford witha web connecting the second and 
third fingers of each hand, and the corres- 
ponding toes (third and fourth) of each 
foot. The peculiarity has descended 
through five generations. 
tive in Plymouth had a surgical operation 
performed to divide his fingers, and that 
it resulted ina loss of control of the ex- 
tensor muscles of the fingers, so that bh: 
could not open his hands, 





It is said a rela- . 





SUNBEAMS. 
“You have zee vera far conntree—zat 


ess, zee vera wide and zee vera long coun- 
tree."-—Dom Pedro. 


Josh Billings—Jokeing iz a risky biz- 
ness; just for the sake ov a second class 
joke, menny a man haz lost a fast cl ass 
friend. 





Professor to student, reciting: “Define 
acylinder.” Stadent: “A cylinder iss 
vacuum surrounded by s curved sur- 
fave.” 


Norwich, 0., has astreet ealled “She- 
tucket.”. No one can remember who 
named the street, or what “she” did with 
it. 


A Milwankee man went to a meeting in 
London one evening, and when the cock- 
neys said “ear ‘ear,” he took it for a per- 
sonal allusion, and got out. 


A moment of triumph. Hous-hunter 
who has just been shown the best far- 
nished roomin the house—Ahem! I sup- 
pose you use this as a storage room, 


The editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News is worth $560,000, and yet he labors 
away as if he couldn't afford two calico 
shirts. His wealth consists of notes of 
hand from leading Indians. 


Child—“Papa, Mr. Winkle that died 
went to Heaven, didn't he—he tanght in 
the Sunday school?” Papa—“*We will 
drop that subject; Mr. Winkle was presi- 
dent of a gas company.” 


A down East editor says:—“The ladies’ 
spring hats are pretty, and worn on the 
upper edge of the left ear, which makes 
one look arch and piquant, like a chicken 
looking through a crack in the fence.” 


Tyndall's first professional act after his 
marriage was to write an article recom- 
mending the adoption of glass rockers 
for cradles. He attributes the prevalence 
of gout among infants to loss of electri- 
city. 


Every newspaper of any standing has 
its item for the Centennial about very old 
people. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the Siamese ‘wins, when 
they died, were the oldest men in the 
country—adding ‘em up. 


He was too solemn; he didn't suit in’ 


Nevada. The chairman of the farewell 
committee expressed it well. . Said he: 
“Now, you can git, pard; we ain't agin 
religion out here, and it riles us to see @ 
feller spilin’ it, Git!” 


A Jerseyman married five wives, and 
they were all red headed, He explains it 
by relating that. the first one clawed the 
spirit out’ of him so completely that he 
didn't care after that if he married 
porcupine, 


“That's the Main Building,” said a 
guide at’ the Centennial to a greenhorn 
fromthe Pine Tree State the other day. 
“Golly!” replied the loyal son of Maine, 
“{ knowed our boys would put up some- 
thin’ fine.” 


A disciple of Coke in Charleston South 
Carolina, when asked by a “ brudder” to 
explain the Latin terms de facto and de 
jure, replied “Dey means dat you must 
prove de facts of de case to de satisfaction 
of de jury. 


“Maria,” said the pious husband, “them 
weeked Smiths are allowing their chil- 
dren to play inthe yard on Sunday, To- 
morrow [ll sick the dog on their chickens, 
The judgment of Heaven must be visit- 
edon ‘’emin some way.” 


The last thing out is a Centennial hand- 
kerchief. It has the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence printed on itin English, French 
and German, so that every patriot can 
blow his nose on that celebrated instru- 
ment in three different languages. 


An old Baptist minister enforced the 
necessity of differences of opinion by ar- 
gument: “N ow, if everybody had been of 
my opinion, they would all have wanted 
my old woman.” One of the deacons, 
who sat just behind him, responded: 
“Yes; and if everybody was of my opinion 
nobody would have her.” 


A St. Louis commercial traveler has 
sued an Indiana hotel keeper for $5,000 
damages for not waking him up in time 
to catch a certain train. He must be a 
singular man, Most drummers would 
have taken the day to go fishing, and 
put down on their notebook: “ Bridges 
carried away—couldn’t go on.” 


One of the most fearfully and wonder- 
fully concocted falsehoods we ever read 
istold in the St. Louis Dispatch, which 
saysthat atarecnt election in Wyoming 
Yerritory, where woman suffrage prevails, 
a fellow runninge for town clerk at a re- 
cent election bribed eighteen female 
voters witha single pound of chewing 
gum! 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The excitement caused by the stirring up of the Eastern 
Question bas for the present subsided, it being understood that 
although Kussia is terribly chagrined, the ‘'hree Emperors have 
agreed to withdraw the celebrated Berlin memcrandum, eo that, 
for the present the Inevitable Waris postponed. Meantiwe, 
the new Saltan is promising extensive reforms, which, under 
the gentle pressure of England, he will no doubt carry out, In 
reference to this astute potentate, the “London Times” says: 
“The new Sultan was born on the 21st of September, 14, avd 

i s consequently in his thirty-sixrb year. He is said to be intel. 
ligent, and is certainly endowed with more of western culture 
than bis uncle, who spoke nothine but Turkish. Abdul Aziz 
had no real knowledge of politics, though be took an interest in 
tne military and neval administration of the empire. ‘here is 
reason to believe that the new Sul an is better informed. He 
used to be trrated with liberality and indulgence by his uncle, 
and thus grew up with considerable advantages; but about the 
time of .he *ultan’s visit to England, on which Mursd accom. 

wnied bim, a change oveurred. Since then the sons of Abdul 
R-djid bave been jealously watched—a treatment which the 
design of changing the succession will sufficiently explain. The 
new Sultan may almost be said to step from a prison to the 
throne. This, at least, rclieves him from uny deference to the 
policy or the favorites of his ancle, and he starts free fiom en- 
gagements and compromises.” 


The Winslow extradition case continues to create great inter- 
est in Fogland, and the “London Standard” of Jane 13th, in a 
leading <ditorial articleon the Winslow correspondence, says: 
“The papers in the case presented to Parlament do not seri- 
ously alter our previous opinion that Secretary Fish ia techni- 
cally right regarding the terms of the treaty, and probably, 
though on this point we feel much less confidence, as to the 
meaning of the act of 187); but we are inclined to think that 
while tte Secretary is technically right, be ia substantially 
wrong.’ 'he article concludes as follows: ‘The Government 
certainly have no desire to shelter Winslow or any otber Ameri- 
can criminals, but it cannot depart from the position it bas 
reluctantly taken, and we must hope therefore, that the United 
States Government will soon find itself in a ition to assent to 
an interpretation of the present treaty or the conclusion of a 
new one, which will insure the objects the two Governme ts 
have equally in view.” 

It appears.from a Parliamentary return just issued, that the 
total namber of Registered Electors in the Parliamentary con- 
stituencies of England is 2,310 763; in Ireland 220,;74. and in 
Scotiand 295,420, making a total for the United Kingdom ot 
2,866,955. The number of borough electors in Kogiand and 
Wales is 1,484,844; county electors 843,83, and university 
electors 12,116, In Ireland the vumbers are: counties, | 2,680; 
borou :br, 53,590; university, 8/23. In Scotland the numbers 
are: B :roughs, 198,726; counties, 86,112; universities, 11,283, 

‘The “London Mark Lane Express,” in its review of Jane 2th 
of the Brit sh corn trade for the past week, rays: ‘I'he reports 
of the present condition of the crops are hopefol. The weather 
during the past week bas been Gne and in every way favorable 
to agricultural operations, The appearance of the. wheat plant 
is generally healthy. Under the influence of the improved ap- 








-| state coach during the last ten years amounted to more than 











pearance of the country and considerably increased foreign sop | SuakesrPeanE and Hisrory—As a writer ef the 
plies, our loca’ trade bus assumed a quieter tone. The arrivals | +r 


English language Shakespeare bad te create, pot to reform; be 
. vw corn have been lnrge. Le agp ee a pega found it like a newly wade musical mstroment, harsh, uneven 
astern question or an unfavorable change € 3 ? a ’ # s 
should give the spur to speculation, it is probable that trade |in tone, unwieldy to use—be brought out all its searcely-6u8 
will continue calm and lifeless, although the short supply of | pected beauties, gave it pliancy, trne variety contained in true 
English wheat will necessitate the pr eierd of _ -! “4 unity; in the highest sense of the word he made it what it now 
wand for consumption, increased at times by continenta Sot ana eres needed, be 
quirements. Recent favorable winds bave brought into ports of sas anc Peerless. If oe ps M : " 
cail a fair number of cargoes, which are firmly held, especially | ™1gbt have wronght it—we cannot say; the task be bad to ac- 
a8 political mutters remain in such an ance tain state, aud the! complish was not that, bui a greater. Aud political reform was 
possibility of war, although anacknowled by wany, stll looms | entirely out of bis way. Inthe ‘Tempest’ (act 2, rcene 1) he 
up in the background. ; Th unwercifully ridicules the Utopian idens even then creeping in — 
The Atlantic steamsbip lines continue to lore money. ®|the fancies of a commonwealth where there should be no 
‘Liverpool Qourier” in its issae of June 12th, savs: “The og owe wet gen or riches, no king, no war, rg ase,” as 
: . : : in Liverpool and he ironcally adds, *‘of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; no o cupa- 
number ot magnificent steamships lying idle in Liverp tion—all men idle, all!” He in no way felt’ the degra“ation of 
Birkenheid docks is unparalleled in the history of commerce, | , people ruled by despots, so long as those despots were 
and the probability is that the number will increase instead ot ust wicked or oppressive—tbough he seems to have felt their 
diminish. The Cunard Company are about to send their ——— Accustomed to the sway of Elizabeth, pe Asner ly 
ia.’ in’ ‘ , iyde to await|over rated much the influence of a king's personal character— 
ennene “Beotia,” Catabrie’ ond Gobe ig oe “ = fere, how- which, great as no doubt with the | laatagenets it was, can hard- 
the revival of the Atlantic trade. ‘Tais is not to interfere, ly Lave prepon ‘erated so enormously over all other inflaences as 
ever, with their regular service weckly to New York and fort-| he represents in Richard I ., Henry V. and Henry VI.; he shows 
8 ‘ y 
nightly to Bostov.”’ - bn Y~ —e eee - - om 
i x 98 . sw Orleans nese, strength or weakuess, of its monarch —and 
ip quand J Memphis "Captain Mellon, from . ~ J takes it for granted as the : atural state of things, without sur- 
May 25th arrived at Liverpool, on June 1ith, brivging amodg) 1 i,, or sorrow. With this feeling toward king ,it is perhaps 
her passengers Jeffer. on Davis. patoral that the periods of history he has chosen to illustrate 
‘he anomalous cendition of that poriion of London, which is|#re not gg ed — — = of ed oe 
an ” sas vs — interesting. rap istorical subjects—such as the struggle o 
cated “the ow a Losdoa ‘which - peeney Ge Lined ih - soms Oppressed country against a foreign fos--do not seem to 
Aldermen, is much exciting attention both in and out o arha-| have attracted him; partly, perhaps, because he was, above all 
ment and measures will no doubt be shortly adopted, to bring| things, intensely a dramatist, and felt that not principles, bat 
this mediceval absurdity to something in accordance with the} men, are most dramatic. A nation’s struggle fer hberty can 
tti py wee nling ve the Gor bardly be shown on the stage as can one maa’s stroggle for 
preseu 4 Imes, ; 4 ondon contemporary comme: MB power or love. Thus the Norman Conquest an 1 the Great 
geous Expenditures of the City Fathers says: “ ‘Ihe total cost) Quarter do not seem io bim so well fitted for the stare ay the 
of keeping up the building of the Mansion Hou e during the! downfall of Richard II. cr Henry VI., the savege corcer of 
ping up 8 
deoade end'ng with 18 5, is stated by Mr. Firthlin a new work on | Richard of Gloucester, or the development of the curructer of 
Se: ie 4 ‘ his favorite, Henry V., for whose sak- be dramatiaz;3 |). ion 
** Manici; al London” to have been, exclusive of salaries, about cf Henry Vi., so poor in incident that he bas to couvert it »t 
£54,005, But the Guildball is & much more costly property. a comedy, whose hero Is an imaginary companion of the pris ie, 
** Diring |+74 the cost of maintaining the buildings was no less | the only play of the series in which he Goes not rely entirely va 
than £12 478.’ In ten years ending December 31st, 18 4, the) historical characters,—Fracer’s Vagazne. 
money expended on the fabric and interior of a oe ae 
reached * the enormous total of £'17,476;’ nor can we be sur- a : “= va > . 
prised at this when we hear that the pictmes Lave “reqnired AN American Bistiot IN ENGtanp. es the | — 
cleaning three times in the course of the last five years and this | 9¥! Episcopal Convention of the diocese of Tennesse at Se- 
at a cost of £215.” The charge for repairs to the Lord Mayor's | wanee, in that State, a few days ago, a letter was read from 


ed to Bishcp Qaintard, of Tennessee, who, it tad been talsely re- 
£1,00 ', though the veb:cle has only to travel six miles annually ported, met with a somewhat unkind reception from his Pro- 
‘over a very fair road.” ‘his expenditure does not stand on 4 Epi \ breth - Mitek wh i taee tea 
the same footing with the great festitvities and ceremoniel re-|testant Episcopal brethren As. eve tommypteodcteens 
ceptions given in the City to illustrious visitors. Yet the ag-|traveling. In the course of his letter Bishop Quintard says; 
gregate cost i these in gigantic. Io sto — ae 3 = ‘‘My reception in England by the Most Ruverend the Arch- 
spent on thefoagea: try of Thanksgiving Day and on the entertuin-|, - : >: Nese 
ment of the Sultan and the King of the Belgians; in 1874 the recep- bishops, and the Right Reverend the ney the - ‘oe ond 
tion of the Shab cost £15,051; and in 1874 the reception of the) Laity, bas been al: you could have asked for me. oontter hate 
Czar cost £ 3,362. But the most remarkable point in all this two occasions administered the apostolic rite of confirmation 
profusion, is that the same items of expenditure »ppeared over | for the Lord Bishop of London. I bave on two occasions beld 
and over aga D, withowt ony obvious justification for their re-ap-| confirmations at the request of bis Grace the Arckbisho, of 
pearance. ‘ ‘ihe money,” says Mr. Firth, ‘spent in erecting, Canterbury. I have assis'ed bis Grace the Archbishop of York 
and polling cown hideous wooden jo chesio the Guildhall, lat a confirmation of more than five hundred candidates pres- 
would bave defrayed the cost of a handsome permanent one | ented in one class. By invitation of the Archbishop of Canter 
many times over; and why the fittings cannot be kept in stock | bury [ participated in the opening services of the Cunvocation 
and charged merely for use, is by ne means clear. If the Guild-|of Canterbury, aud | bave the sivgular distinction of being the 
ball must have a pew floor put down for a tew days every year at| first Bisbop of the Church nota member of Convocvtion ever 
euormeus cost, surely the City might acquire the materals.”’ admitted to thatservice. It was heldin the Chapel of Heury 
Great floods have taken place in the South of France and in| V!!., in Westminster Abbey. It wasa very great pleasure to 
. . € Golincsiend. the @ a bei . me to assist at the opeuing service of Kevle College, Oxtord. 
Eastern Cantons of Switzerland, the damage done beiug im- 1 was present eight yenrs ago at the laying of tbe ioundation 
mense, stone of the College and already Keble College is a great sne- 
Spain seems to be on the march to improvemont, the debate| cess, and bas taken a noble position in the University. On 
in the Spanish Courts on religions toleration having ended in| Monday, the 1st of May, I was present and assisted at the con- 
. er secration of the Rev. Dr. Myene, the new!y-appointed a 5 
the adoption, by an overwhelming moj rity, of the formula pro-| 55 Bombar. The se vices were held at St. Paul's Cathedral. 
posed by the Ministers Protestants and other nonconformists| His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was consecrator, 
are by the letter of the law to enjoy freedom of worship, but they | atsisted by the Bishops of London, Oxtord, Lincoln, Litchfield, 
are prohibited from the celebration of religious rites iu pabli, | Marritzburg (Atrica) aud Tennessee. Jt was a striking evidence 
aaa , of the grow bh and extension of the Anglican Communion, to 
It the law is construed in its —— and obvions sense, the noun- have the Bishops of the English Church i: Europe, Atrica and 
contormists bave little reason for dissatifaction. Protestants bave Awerica unite in the consecration of a Bishop for Asia.” 
no need of processions in the streets, and it may be presumed of Cada 3 aaa: 
that prayers and sermons in their own chapels are pot included ae R 
in the prohibition of publicity, Difficulty is most likely to oc-| _ SUNDAY Liquor Laws.— The London “Saturday Re- 
cur at funerals, which are ily conducted ont of doors, | View,” in discussing the provisions of a bill introduced 1m the 
but oly the law 7 way te a ey adopted, vill] House ot Commons enforcing a Sunday liquor law in Iceland, 
provide for ordinary and unavoidable contingencies. it seems . og ‘ F . tw 
to be understood on all bands, that the fragment of religious —. ee nate 8 Ge ig ene & Heh eiesy ’ be 
liberty which is conceded by law, wi'l depend for its reality on the | '™#sine what it would be to a well to-do Londoner Hag Peseey 
spirit in which the law may be administered. were shut up, if bis friends were all out of town, and if the key 
According to the yearly account of the state of the Russian |0f the cellar bad been lost, we shall get come idea of what it 
Railways, which has just been published by order of the } inis-| Would be toa poor man if there were no public-houses open, 
ter of Pubio Works it appears that up to Janoary tot, 1875, | Me Suvil propos that re boul ny the sober popula of 
~ ee haan ay wo of ara on January Ist, 1870, | gimority which gets drunk whenever it has a chance may learn 
there were 37,658. This increase of 125 versta in the course of| ceif-control by being rabitually kept out ct temptstion. ‘There 
the yea" was caused by the opening of the Rostov-Viadicaucasian | i, nothing so specially interesting about irish drunkards as to 
rs and that from Simperbopol to Sebastupol: the latter com- tempt us to throw overboard in their favor, principles which we 
P aa the ——. between (he (ameous Crimean fortress | stil} tbink it right to maivtain in the case of Koglish drunkards, 
and the capital of the Empire, But the commerical and finan- Drankenness causes so much crime and so much poverty that, 
cial embarrasments of last year had a serious effect on the re- if only the drunkards were to be :honght of, we might be glad 
seipts , which amounted to i4 ‘933,789 roubles in !874, and inlin ugh to see public houses closed in England as well as in Ire- 
— _— 4 ow ary be — —, Lotwithstanding ||and, and on week days as well as on Sundays. ut it is essen- 
the additional lines that had been opened during the year. tial to rewewber that they serve other purposes in the social 
ad Sigg e@¢ uomy of the poor, than tuat of enabling a man to fuddle 
Hlisroricat CuronomMeter anv Orner Instruments, | «wey his senses in the shortest possible time, “o long as these 
Among the time keepers exhibited at the Kensigton Museum :s | otber pury Oses are served in no other way the clos ng of public- 
one wbich was twice curtiod by Capt. Cook. ‘The same time [houses is potm' om which sober{ men have more claim (0 be 
piece was again used by Capt. Bligh in 1787 and when the crew} g ent disposed of by the statement, that a majority of the irish 
of the Bounty matinied, it was carried to Pictarian’s Island. In| people are in favor of Mr. Smyth's proposal.” 
1508 it was sold by Adams to an American who touched there. i Heap 
He sold it in Chili, when in 1810 it was purchased by Sir Th mas} (Cruetry To Animats.—At the Osford branch meet- 
ad ao py reg melp ora ma ee ~—_ ing of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
"40. stro ents ma 8 . 7 
cited two of Galileo's telescopes, the one with which he p omy mals, the Bishop of Oxford said that cruelty was a character, a 
ered the satellites of Jupiter in 16:0 and the smaller one with | state of mind, and babut of acting, and althongh now and then 
which be first saw the spots on the snn. Tycho Brahe’s quid-/acrnel thing might be done in thonghtlessness, the general 
rant is also un exhibition aud the oldest Earopean instramwent|}commission of acts of cruelty indicated a temperament of 
in the collection is ao astrolabe made at Barcelo ain 1 4). Not| which crucity was tbe characteristic, and it was qaite certain, 
the | se interesting is an instrament use) by Sit Francis Drake | where there was cruelty, it would not be confined to animn's. 
doring bis voyage around the world in }577. By its sid D.ake| Toe temper and character which produced these acts were just 
could tell the sun’s altitude, the ebb and flow of the tides, tbe|as dangerous to man avd woman as to the animals whose cases 
honr of the tides, the boor of the day (if the day sun was visible )|they bad particularly in view, and when they bad succeeded in 
rnd it coutained a compas, a perpetual calendar, aud a table of! repressing acts of cruelty to animals, they shoald keep under 
vermis as it — ne ay ge Urake’s designs, by its com-| control and in a. that temper and character which made 
pactness it bears witness to his .ngenuity. homes miserable and led to acts of fatat violence. 
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Tue Queen’s Tonacco Pirr.—When we are tola that 
the unburned ends o1 cigars are picked up and sold for the} 
purpose of making cigarettes, we are mightily struck with the| 
deliberate destruction, pot to sey weste, that goes on day and 
night in the London Docks, in tbe very centre ct which. we are 
informed, is an enormous kiln, which bas a long chimney, 
known popularly as the Queen’s tobacco pipe, tor the reason tbat 
all forfeited tobacco and cigars and other articles said to be too 
bad for sale are consigned to it. Weare told that cart loads of 
the odoriferous weed are carried to the kiln every day to be 
consumed, While we covserve cigar ends, this seems like 
straining at a goat and swailowipg a camel. Lt is impossible to 
believe that all this tobacco can be wortble-s, Even if it were 
solid for manure, it would be better than turning it into ashes 
Toe maw of this furnace is omnivorous, Tobacco is indeed its 
chief meal, but every petishable article upon which duty bas 
pot been paid is coneumed, Tbi- certainly is nothing less than 
disgraceful that good food should be so destroyed, while the 
poor people in the neighborhood are starving; but this ot 
course w9 may expect from tbe cruel mercies of a Government 
depariwent, which was never known to bave bowels ot com- 
passion for any one. ‘On one occasion,” says Mr. Simmonds, 
+900 Australian hams were suffered to remain, anticipating the 
removal of the duty; when it did come off, the customs would 
not allow them to be removed, and they were allowed to remain 
until they were co damaged as to be unsaleadle.” Nevertheless 
the attendants upon the oven made merry upon the bams, 
which were cooked ready f-r their breakfast ‘Tea, we are told 
is not now bur: ed, bucause on one occasion a load set the 
cLimney etack cn fire. Ove would have thougbt tuat a chimney- 
sweeper would tave removed this difficulty; bat the ways of 
officials cre inscrutable, Dut what shall we say to the fact that 
On one ocvasion the Queon's pipe smoked away thirteen thous 
and pairs of damaged |rench gloves? On another ocea- 
sion a larce nnomber of foreign watches, said to be of gold 
were condemned as spurious, bioken up and burned, Surely 
for the purpose of keeping time, a watch in a sham gold care 
woold be useful, and may have been sold for the benefit of the 
public revenue, but this was not permitted, and what little gold 
thero was upou them was sold with the ashes, which was dis- 
posed o for mannre. In France the tobacco refuse is used for 
manure and making sheep wash and in the other decks in 
London condemned goods are buried until they are partiy rotten, 
when they are dug up and sold for manure. Possibly some one 
will find out for the ( ustem-Hoase authorities some more mod 
erate use than the fields, for the wonderfal assortment that her 

Majesty cousumes in her pipe - Good Words. 
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Co-operative Housekrering 1x Lonpon.—There 
bas arisen closs to the St. James’ lark station of the istrict 
Railway within the last, yeara fantastic building in a Brobdivug. 
nagian style of architecture, a dozen stories high. Here Mr. A. 
H, Hankey has spent, cr i- spending, a quarter of a million 
to induce Englishmen to abandon the axiom that each 
mans honse is his castle, by showing how man had better 
abide in flats than in either Lonses or castles; and in edueating 
a select number of our upper clisses iu the theory and practice 
of a refined socialisw, ‘There are, or are (o be, 2.0 set of apart 
me nis, each set distinct, at an uverage rent of $500 a year; but 
with a common kitchen, common coffes-rvow, saloon and 
reading room, servants supplied by the management, and fixed 
charges for everything. ‘Lhe experiment 5 a very interesting 
one and ongbt to succeed, tried on such a scale, amid a popu- 
lation which affords such an area for experi ent as that of the 
wealthier unsettied classes of London, The main diffle sity 
will we imagine, arise in the organization of service. The 
Briton may relinqaish bis regard tor his house, but will held 
longer to the wish to have his own housebold aboat kim .—Lon- 
don Spectator. 





A Many-or War or THE Oxpen Time.—A correspond- 
ent of the ‘London Times” writes as follow.: “Ata time when 
the fortification of ships of war is exciting so much attention, 
it may interest many of your readers to know that such immense 
works are not altogether a novelty, and (hat some centuries ago 
King James LV. of ~cotland (of Flodden m:wory) built what 
was consicered in those days a very large ship of war, which 
wax called ‘he Great Michael.’ The ttyle of its construction 
seems to bave followed the same substantial plan on which the 
stone castles were built, the sides being ten feet of solid timber 
in thickness throughout. It would be rather difticult to pene 
trate such a mass even with modern artiliery; and if lined inside 
and outside with a few inches of iron, it would be scarcely pos 
sible. ‘besides, however, would be liable to be torn by explo- 
sive shells. ‘Ihe great ship in question was too unwieldy to be 
of much use practically.” 





Tue Two GREAT Scottish churches, the “Free Church 
of Scotland” and the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Synod."’ have, 
after some years of negotiation, at last effected a union. The 
Reformed Presbyterians are those who are also known as the 
Covenanters, Their forefathers were stern and unflinching in 
their detence of the faith as they understood it, desperately 
epposed to secret sccielics, to singing anything but the old 
fashioned versions of the psalms, and to calling Sanday any- 
thing but ‘‘Sabbath.”” The present generation were, for the 
most part, quite as decided as the forefathers, but of late have 
relaxed somewhat of their religious backbone, owing to associa- 
tion with other Christians, It was the Reformed | resbyterian 
Ciurch ia this country which expelled George H. Stuart tor 
singing byms. Now its mother church throws overboard all its 
pet traditions by uniting with the Fre Church of Scotland. The 
new body is large, strong, and will ex+rt a tremendous influence 
in matters pertaining to religions lite and growth. 





Breirxorr anv Harter, the eminent music pub- 
lis ers ot Leipzig, are about to issue a uviform edition of the 
entire works of Mozart, at least one third of which exist a‘ pres- 
ent ouly in manuscript. Some idea of the extent the enterprise 
may be formed from the fact tht the list of compositions given 
ju the pr spectaus comprises 15 masses, 38 litanies, vespers, of- 
fertories, and other smal: sacred pieces, 21 operas, 56 pieces of 
vocal music [concert airs, Kc ] with orchestral accompaniament, 
59 songs with piano, and cannons, 41 symphonies, 77 orchestral 
works of other classes, 4 cone-rtos, 40 qnin ets and quarters, 
11+ piavo'orte pieces with aud without accompaniment, and !7 
sovatas for organ with mnstruments—in ali 54) works. ‘This is 
not only mere than double the number of piecos contained in 
the complete edition of Beetboven, published by the same firm 
some ten years since, bat there is much larger proportion of ex- 
tensive works. The whole collection will probably fill seventy 
orfeighty volumes’ 


Discirtine in tak Britisa Navy.—The following! 
will be read with interest: “1i80, Jannary loth, Sir George 


Rodney encountered the Spanish Admiral Langara off Cape St.|Crugsy Treatmest or sue Ducusws. -In the L ndon D voroe 


Vincent. The action, which continued till two hours after mid- 
bight, was well contested, but the victory of the English was 
complete. Langata’s own ship of eighty guns was taken, and 
three sbips of the line besides, while f ur others were either 
sunk, blown up or driven ashore. Langarabimself was brought 
a prisoner into the Bay of Gibraltar, and eenducted to lodgings 
in the torn. One day, as it 18 recorded, the eceptive Spaniard 
went out in a boat to visit Admiral Digby, in whose skip was 
serving one of the young princes, the same who, in after years, 
bee me King William LV, When Langara first came on board. 
he was presented in due form to the English prince; but woen 
the conference between the chi fs had closed, and it was tti- 
tunted that Langara desired to retur:, His Royal Highness 
appeared in bis character of midshipman, and standing before 
the two Adwirals as they sat, aunounced in the respectful tone 
becoming an inferior that the boat was ready. ‘Ihe Spaniard, 
surprised at seeing the sru of ® monarch acting as a petty 
oflicer, immediately exclaimed, ‘Well does England deserve her 
superiority at sea, when the humblest stations in her navy are 
filled by princes of the blood.’” [Some doubts (says the Navy") 
having been expressed as to the truth of this story, as related 
in Drinkwater'’s siege of Gi raltar, it was referred to King 
Willam himself. In reply, a letter from Sir Herbert Taylor, 
written by His Majestv’s command, acd dated the 24th of 
Wareb, 1>.'5, declares that the anecdote is correctly stated in 
every respect.] 
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European Miscellanies. 


Mr. Bramwett, the well-known English engivcer, 
asserted, receutly, before the Loudon Society of Arts, that rail- 


way accidents are frequently aggravated by applying brake- 
power too sharply. 


Last year 623,317 persons, exclusive of readers, 
were admitted iuto the British Museum; 3t,7¢6 new volumes 


and pamphlets were added, and 12,361 prints aud drawings 
acquired, 


M. bE La Basrie’s TOUGHENED GLAss has alieady 
become an article of commerce in Evgland, where tumblers, 
tinger-basins, lamp-chimneys, gas-glober, soda water , lasses 
and the hke made of it are now coming into general use to the 
great advantage of the character of the ‘tharmless necessary 
cat” 

Ata RECENT Lonpvon auction sale a Sevres vase, 
gros- bleu ground, with raised festoons of colored flowers, each 
side painted with an oval medallion of flowers (given by Louis 
XVL. to ‘Lippoo Sabib, aud taken at the storming of Seriugapa- 
iam), broug t 1, % guineas, He vy and overloaded in desigu, 
it must be in its historic associations. 


A SINGULAR AccIDENT recently happened at Nuneaton, 
in Evgland. While fourteen persons were drinking in the par- 
lor at the White Horse Inn, on the occasion of the Nuneaton 
tair, the entire floor of the room in which they were sitting 
suddenly gave way beneath them, precipitating the whole ot 
he company, togetber with tables, chairs, jogs, and g.asees 
tuto the cellar below, a distance of about eight feet. Strange 
to Say, nO one was injured, 


AN eminent Encutsu puysician, Sir H. Thompson, 
writes to Lidy June Ellice in connection with tbe Ladies’ ‘em 
perance Oonvention: ‘ Iam quite satisfied ibat fermented liquor 
ot any hind is unnecessary as an article of diet. For the few 
who require habitual alcoholic stimulants it can only be consid 
ered as medicine, and should tbererore tor tbem be so regarded "’ 
Dr, Thompson acknowledges the ratefcl effect of a glass of 
sure and good wine, but insisis that all kinds of alcoholic 
drinks must be considered a luxury, not a necessity. 


Tne Lonpon pramatic critics say that Rossi, the 
Italian tragediap, who is playing in that city, presents Hamlet 
as ap undonbtedly crezy young man. When he exclaims, 

* Unopeg the basket on the house's top; 

Let the birds fly; and, tike the famous ape, 

‘To try conclusions in the basket creep, 

Aad break your owa neck down ° 
he stands on one leg, jumps and makes gestures as the ape and 
the bird might ander the circunst indicated. ‘bat would 
seem to justify the critics in their assumption; but Rossi pub- 
lishes a letter saying that they are wrong, He does not believe 
that Hamlet was iosane, aud bas not meant so to portray the 
character. 

TweLve nunpRED Britis workMEN, members of 
friendly societies, went over to Boulogne on May 22nd in four 
steamers, witb their paraphernalia of scarfs, badges and banners, 
and were received by 500 representatives of French societies, 
who conducted them in procession to the ‘intelleries gardens. 
Six semi-circular tables had been previously arranged there, 
with 80 bottles of wine, biscuits, &c., and a vin dh noeur was 
offered to the English visitors, lemonade being provided for the 
Good Templare, An interchange of speeches took place in both 
languages, fall of expressions of welcome, goodwill, and fellow- 
sbip. ‘Ihe speeches were bronghtto a close by two of the 
tnglish bands marching off to play au aubide before the resid 
ences of Dr. Ovion, the acting Mayor, and M. Donault, president 
ot the Societe Je Bienfaisance, who bad taken the lead in this 
intervational demonstration. During the afternoon the Societe 
Musicale gave a concert in honor of the Evglish visitors. At10 
o clock the visitors embarked on board, amidst much cheering 
from hosts and guests. Tbe Boulogue friendly societies visited 
Folkestove on Whit-Monday, 


Deatu or A Vereran.—The death is announced of 
another Peninsular and Waterloo Veteran, General sir George 
Bowles, G. C. B.,. Lieutenant of the Tower of London, and 
Colonel of the First West India regiment, Sir George was born 
in 1757, and was cons+quently cighty-nine years of age. He 
entered the army in 8), served in the north of Germany under 
General Lord Ustheart in 18 5 and 186, was present at the 
capture of Copenhagen in 10’, and served in the Peninsula 
from 180: to it14, excepting the winters of 18 Oand 1811. He 
was present at the pa-suge of the Louro, the battles of Talavera, 
Salamanca and Vittoria, the sieges of Clndad Rodrigo, Bad»jos, 

urgos and -an Sebastiau, capture of Madrid, tbe passages ot 
the bidussoa, Nivelle, Nive and Adonar, and tae battle of Bay- 
conve. He nex! served in Flanders and France, and was present 
at the battles of Quatre Bras and Wate:leo and the captore of 
Paris. In !845 be was appointed Master of the Household to 
the Queen, and held that office until 1851, when he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 
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Aw Artstocratic Divorce Case—A Suit ror SkE- 
PARATION IN WHICH AN Lratisn Duke was Derenpanr -His 


Court recently the case of Santo ‘Leodoro agaits: Santo T odoro 
was heard. It was the p tition of the Duchiss de Santo jeodoro 
for a dissolution of marriage on the ground of her husband's 
infidelity and crue'ty. There was no defense. The Duchess de 
Santo Teodoro said her father was Captain Lock, an cfliver of 
the Goards. She married Lord Burghersh in 1849, when she 
was only sixteen years of age, being then a ward in chancery. 
His Lordship died in 1*51, and she again became a ward in 
chancery, In 18°3 she met the Duke de Santo Teodoro at 
Naples, he being then Marquis Carracciolo, bis father giving bim 
an allowance of £',000 a year. Her fortune amounted to £12),- 
we; she was also entitled to a jointure on Lord Westmoreland’s 
property to the extent of £1,000 a year Sbe became engaged 
to the Marquis, stipulating that six months of the year should 
be spept in London. In '854 they were married, first in a 
Romar. Catholic chapel, and subsequently at St Jawes’, Pieca- 
dilly. Settlements were made her Trust es inclading Mr. Cow. 
per-Templo and Lord Dangarvan. Her busband had the first 
life interest in the property, subject to an allowance of £ 00a 
year pin money. The duke came into a large amonut of pro- 
perty himself. He hired a bouse in London, aud was a member 
of severvl clubs, teing thus within the juriadiction of the Court, 
‘There was one child born of the marriage. From the first he 
was never kind to her, and sometimes behaved with great 
violence, He bad struck ber and ber mother. she reproached 
bim in (£59 for sleeping out of the house nightly, and he 
knocked her down. In 186) he threatened to pat Ler ina con- 
veut. Tbe Jaws of Ialy permit such a thing. She claimed 
protection from the British Legation, where she remained three 
months. Her husbaud a nt a gendarme to fetch ber, but she 
was not given up. In 1:60 she again consented to livo with the 
Dake, and they resided in londoy down to 172. During that 
time he was not guilty of violence, but behaved unkindly, and 
threatened to put their daughter into a convent. for eight 
months he occupied a separate apartment in the house, and 
vever spoke to ber. 1n 1873 his fatber died, and he succeeded 
to the tile and estates and sie had not seen bim since her 
danghter’s marringe last year, Furtber evidence was giv pn that 
the Duke had had intimate relations with Mile. Gabrielle 
Krauss, an opera singer. ‘They lived at Florence, Vienna and 
Parie. Mrs. Lock gave evidence as to the cruelty. Lady !lamil- 
ton Chichester, Mr. Cowper-Temple, who is uncle to the Dach- 
ess, and Mr. Bonbam, formerly Coneul General at Naples, were 
also examined, and Sur R. Phillimore granted a decree nisi, with 
costs, 


A County 1n Scottanp Overtun wittt Foxes.—Tke 
district ot Caddouwater and neighboring portion of i weedside, 
embracing the farms of Ibornilee, Laidlawstiel and Blockhall, 
has this spring been infested with an overstock of foxes, which 
have Jatterly begun to prey on the young lambs, and in this way 
have caused serious loss to the farmers, no fewer than thirty 
valuable lambs having lately been killed by foxes. A number 
of plantations twenty years old on these farms form excellent 
covers for Reynard, aud #6 there has been litle or no regilar 
foxbunting in the district or a leugth of time, foxes have bee 
come quite bold. The farmers and shepberds bave from time 
to time made attempts to thin off the verwin, br meeting to- 
getber with dogs and guns, surrounding the covers, aud beating 
out the foxes, A ratd was made on theiz han its recently, Foxes 
have been breeding in the steep craigs in the face of Tbornilee 
Hill, and a digging-ou process was resorted to, resaltiog in the 
coptnre wnd death of five—an adalt bitch aod four pops. It is 
sald that on one or two farms lights have been kept burning and 
guns fired in the open, to scare the foxes from continuing their 
depredations. Occasionally as wany os three have been seen in 
company. 

A Novet Lawsvurr.—A curious case came up in the 
second division of the Quarter Sessions in Edinburgh on May 
30th, on appeal trom the Lord Ordinary [Lord Chaghilt], A 
gentleman of weans named Vr. Gardner residing near Melrose, 
brought an action for the purpose of having a young woman 
named Mary Gardner prohibited from callling bim her father, 
From the evidence it appeared that Gardner, while courting the 
lady who afterward became his wife discovered that she was 
nevei fe: notwithstanding this he married her, and a week or 
two afterward she gave birth toa child, the defende; in the case, 
The fact was kept a secret and Mr Gardner denies that he is 
the father of the cbild, though till the present trial he made no 
public avowal to this effect. The Lord Ordioary found for the 
parsuer. but the second division bave now reversed the decision, 
holding that Mr.Gardner by marrying the lady, and knowing ber 
condition, took upon himself the buiden of being the reputed 
father, and that be is not, after twenty years’ silence, entitled to 
deny the pa ernity. 


A Heattuy Enauisn Vittsce.—Those who esteem 
long life a blessing cannot do better than take op their quarters 
at Newton Heath, in Lancashire, where death appeurs to be the 
exceptiontrather than the rule. A few evenings ago abovt two 
hundred of the residents of the towasbip who had attained the 
age of seventy years and upward sat down to tea together in 
the Conservative Hall and hada most pleasant evening. The 
committee who arranged the entertainment bad, it was stated, 
made a perroual canvars throughont the neigh orhood aud had 
discovered upward of two hundred and eighty persons above 
seventy years of age, the average age being seventy five The 
oldest person present was a venerable lady age d ninety-five. 
The proceedings were enlivened by ‘humorous recitations and 
songs, one of the singers being an vld woman in ber e¢ightieth 
year, and anotber an old man aged seventy. It is worthy of 
note by the British Anti-Tobacco Association that at the close 
of the evening tea and tobacco were distributed among the old 
folks, and gratefully received—-thus establishing the fuct that 
many, if not most of them, were smokers.—Pall Mal! Guzette, 

A Deacons Covrtsmpe axp Bresen or Promise.— 
Before Lord Shand and a jory a verdict was recently given inan 
action for breach cf promise of marriage bronght by Isabella 
Yeidford, the daughter of a farmer in Banffshire, against a fais 
mer in the same county named James KR \bertson, in which £500 
damages was claimed. ‘Lhe courtship between the parties bad 
extended over ten years Jn April, 1874, the pursner gave 
birth to a child, of which Robertson admitted he was the father, 
and eighteen months later he married another woman The de- 
fender, down to the date of the birth, had been a deacon in the 
free Chureb of the district. Ibe jury gave a verdict for £200 
damages in favor of the pursuer, 
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“A Woman’s Fouty,” &o, 
me a 
CITAPTER XV'C (Continned. 

And he inclined an ear towards the par- 
ty, to gather, if possible, the subject of the 
conference. H» succeeded partially —suf- 
ficiently to increase his uneasiness. 

At first the conversatiog: ran on politieal 
topies, and Clement had Tittle difficulty in 
apprehending that those topics were treat- 
ed in a way that certainly would not have 
found favor with the powers that were, in- 
voluntarily as their origin might be. 

Joachim, who was manifestly the in- 
tellectual leader of the band, entered, an- 
nouncing that an armistice was really be- 
ing arranged; that Paris would be oven- 
pied, the populace disarmed, ond France 
generally “sold,” as he denominated the 
operation of restoring peace to the coun 
try. The tale was cleverly told, and there 
were low murmurs of indignation among 


t 


- the audience as it was concluded. * 


“You must see your committee to-night!” 
said Choquard to Zabrinski. “No arms 
must be given up. Rather fight Prussians 
and French regulars in the streets!” 

Whisperings ensued for a few minutes, 
and Clement canght nothing. 

Then a voice said, “Who replaced La- 
garde?” : 

Joachim pointed out a working man, 
and exclaimed, “Poor Lagarde!” We shall 
miss bim sorely. You are sure, Choquard, 
that De Boisrobert planned that skirmish 
wilfully, knowingly?” 

“Sure! Ask Zabrivski. The Captain 
acted in opposition to all the other ofli- 
cers; and, heaven knows, the folly of the 
expedition must have been patent enough, 
if they could perceive it!” 

“The scoundrel!” muttered Zabrinski, 

“The type of the traitors who have led 
us, who are selling us now,” put in another 
blouse. 

“He will be one of the first to pay his 
debt to whoa! | justice,” said Joa- 
chim, grandiloquently. 

De Boisrobert’s name was added toa 
long list, which the journalist drew from 
his pocket, and to which many of the 
workmen im turns contributed para- 
graphs. 

_ Atthis moment Mervale entered, and 
gat down at De Boisrobert’s table. 

The eyes of the conspirators were fixed 


- upon them. Choquard in particular, stud- 


fed them with a prolonged and penetrat- 


~ ing stare, that made Clement hurry over 





the completion of his business. 

“L can answer for the last comer,” whis- 

red Joachim to Choquard, “He isa 

riend, and an honest man,” 

“You bave the papers?” whispered Cle- 
ment, 

“Ay,” said Mervale, and innocently laid 
them on the table in full view of Choquard 
and his companions, 

Clement seized the documents, and 
placed them within his blouse. 

Mervale proceeded to describe to him 
the circumstances under which he bad ob- 
tained the packet, Clement listening im- 
patiently, yet afraid of arousing his com- 
panion’s suspicions by hastening his de- 
parture, 

At last, Mervale rose to go. Clement 
would have accompanied him; but Cho- 
quard, leaning across an intervening — ta- 
ble, graciously asked the citizen to drain 
a glass of wine to the Republic, Demo- 
eratic and Socialist, 

Clement dared not refuse. To have 
done so would have been to excite an 
immediate quarrel, in which his disguise 
must run terrible risks of being pene- 
trated. 

Mervale left him drinking to the Re- 
public. 

“Are you of the Belleville committee?” 
said Choquard, “1 fancy [remember your 
face.” 


“No,” answered Clement, coolly; “I am 
from the provinces—from Marseilles.” 

“Bother the provinces!” ejaculated Za- 
brinski. “We have been saddled with 
them too long. Paris is to be free, citizen, 
independent. The rule of the petty land- 
owners, the rule of the country priests, 
shall be atan end. Communal govern- 
ment, equality in person and in property!” 

This vague programme met with uni- 
versal assent. 

“Ay, ay! There's the remed 
Clement, looking towards the 
rising to depart. 

“Not yet, citizen,” sai@ Choquard. “An- 
Other glass!” 

Clement essayed to excuse himself. 

“You can’t—you can't!” exclaimed sev- 
eral voices, It's to the Future we drink; 


said 
oor, and 


it's to the New Society, the Federation of 
the We-'"" 


Spider's Web. 








Clement drank. His pulse beat fever- 
ishly. 

“What is your battalion?” inquired Cho- 
quard, peering into his face. 

“The 113th,” said Clement, at a venture, 

“OL! you're beiter oflicered than we 
are.” 

“He exchanged a few whispered words 
with Joachim, and continued; *But how 
came you herve? ‘The 113th is with Duerot, 
out of Paris.” 

Clement looked hastily round. He di- 
vined the meaning that underlied these 
questions. He saw the trap forming round 
him; saw tierce, menacing faves turned 
towards his, 

“Wounded—a fortnight ago—on sick 
leave!’ he stammered, 

With a swift, ligerish movement, Cho- 
quard tore his eap from bis head. 

“A spy, citizeus! A spy!” he cried, 

“Clement de Boisrobert!” yelled Za- 
brinski. 

Clement had not time to rise. His chair 
fell back, fingers were eluiching at his 
throat. A knife flashed in his taee. 

Then a clinking of aris wilhout—the 
hoarse voice of a sergeant, erying, “The 
patrol! In the name of the law, open!” 

The cafe darkened in a moment, 

The conspirators left him there on the 
floor, rushed swiftly, yet quietiy into a 
back yard; and when asleepy waiter 
opeved the street door, the cafe was 
empty. 

Clement's appearance and position 
proved him to be anything but a friend to 
the revolutionary plotters. 

He rose, and pointed out the road by 
which the conspirators had escaped, calm- 
ly and reservedly, however, for he did 
not care to be confronted with Choquard 
and Zabrinski in an otlicial inquiry. 

But, putting bis hand to his breast, he 
forgot all prudential reasons, became sud- 
denly furious, and sprang forward on the 
traces of the fugitives. 

The hard-earned papers had disap- 


peared, unused, unread, 
CHAPTER XVUL 
BEFORE THE WEDDING. 


Juliet Summerson holds her triumph in 
her hand. No blow, from truth uprising, 
or accident blindly intervening, ean shake 
it from her grasp. ‘The web of plots and 
falsehood has been woven tightly, despite 
the adverse tret and tight of circumstances, 
and the prey is assured. 

‘This is her marriage morning, ushered 
in by the rambling of cannon and cries of 
armed crowds, dawning in famine, defeat, 
and incipient anarchy—-a marriage morn 
such as the Belle Americaine’s schemes 
should rightly culminate in. ‘The upright, 
sensitive gentleman who was to reward 
mock devotion with real respect and love, 
wealth and social rank, had taken to heart 
Clement's warning. It irked his delicacy, 
perhaps his pride, that a woman should 


suffer in repute because of her guiltless 
attachment to hin. And, moreover, she 
who was to be Comtesse de Chayolles 
must be as Cwsar’s wileyeven before Cesar 
espoused her. 

He intimated to his doctor that the mat« 
riage must take place in less than a month, 
And then the old nan nerved himself te 
conceal or attenuate his bodily weaknesa, 
to ery “Better,” with « firm, full voice of 
health, whilst an inward gasp and tremor 
said something that meant “Death.” He 
forced himself to appear hale and robust, 
when he was scarcely yet convalescent. 
And tie part had been well played. Juliet 
may have seen through the pious fraud, 
but she knew better than to unmask it. 
The doctors were deceived, and it was 
with their sanction (would the Belle Ameri- 
coine have consented without?) that to- 
day was fixed for the marriage. Only the 
ceremony was to take place at the Hotel 
de Chayolles. The Comte doubted his 
strength, and so pretended that a private 
marriage betiitted the disproportion of 
years between him and his bride, 

The bride herself seemed searcely in 
bridal humor, as she lay back listlessiy 
on a sofa in her dressing room. 

The small excitement of dressing was 
over. Juliet was always too sure of her- 
self and her instinctive taste to feel a very 
intense interest in toilet matters. And to- 
day she had insisted on wearing the sim- 
plest costume,in harmony with the comiag 
event, in direet opposition to her mother, 
who considered that the occasion of be- 
coming a Comiesse,and mistress of a 
rent-rell of thousands, should be celebrat- 
ed by an Oriental magniticence of adorn- 
ment, So Juliet had noteven that tinal, 
feminine, inexhaustible consolation-—the 
consolation of looklug one’s best under 
adversity;—and, despite the rent-roll. and 
the coronet, she seemed sorely in need of 
consolation, 

“Itisu’t ‘pretty,’ ke would say,” (sho 
thought), “it isn’t ‘pretty.’ I think his 
meek morality would go so far as to call 
it a piece of biack, barbarous treachery. 
And I'm not quite sure he wouldn’t be 
night. Francisque, Francisque! 1 won- 
der if he would have made me true, and 
tender, and unseltish—the synopsis of all 
Solomon’s models — far above rubies, 





clothed m searlet: No; i should always 
have been open to the scariet—it’s becom- 
ing to fair complexions; but] am = decid- 
edly not above rubies. Reine was the 
wife he needed. L could never have boruc 
his——Oh, my love—my love!” 

And she wailed the words in an under- 
tone, and pressed her face against tue 
cushions, 

“Well, well,” she muttered, after a while: 
“here’s an end to it all—the dreams L was 
better for dreaming, the deeds 1 am 
worse for having done. Ob, to have 
money eternally within reach!—to never 
think aboutit! Its the thinking of it that 
poisons most minds! ‘To owe nothing and 
give much!—there must be as much hap- 

jiness in all that as in the most successtal 
emante A It must be easy to be good 
with all that, po matter what the moralists 
say. And Til try. The old man shall die 
ahappy dupe. Ll look alter Reine. I'l 
rop—-—” 

“M. de Boisrobert,” announced a ser- 
vant. 

Juliet laughed at the coincidence of 
name and thought, and in amomeat was 
herselt again, la Belle Americaine, unper- 
turbable, easy of manner and couscienee. 

“You look rather sombre for such a glad 
sion as this,” she said, mockingly, 

“Glad, is it? It may turn out devilishly 
gloomy. Lagarde hadu’t got the papers 
on him, firstly.” 

“Since you say firstly, there’s a secondly. 
What is it¢ 

“Reine was keeping them. I got a fool, 
who is in love with her, to obtain them. 1 
held themin my hand, when Choquard, 
the Pole, all the revolutionary riff-rail, got 
it into their heads that I was a police spy, 
set upon me, aud the papers were wrested 
from me in the row.” 

“Weill” 

“Well!” reiterated Clement, peevishly. 
“There's nothing to be done. In iy first 
heat, L gave chase with the patrol; but 
that wouldn't do. L know where the men 
are to be found; but if they are seized, 
the papers pass into the hands of the po- 
lice, and Choquard is less daugerous than 
the Prefect of the Seine.” 

“Right; the man must be watched and 
bribed. From what L have heard of him, 
1 don’t think he shares Eugene's juvenile 
scruples as to the sale and pureuase of 
valuable secrets.” 

“No. Inthe meantime, you don't put 
off the marriage!” 

“No,no. There’s always the widow's 
mite in perspective.” 

At this moment, the door was tipped 
discreetly, and a woman’s head protruded 
itself when the permission was given to 
enter—the rotund and overgrown bead of 
Madame Michon. 

“1 have told you several times not to pre- 
sent yourself im that fashion,” said dutiet. 
“Itsavors too strongly of the concierge pre- 
senting a notice to quit, or a stummons foe 
the rent. When L took yon and your hns- 
band into my service, it was in order 
that you should become respectable ser- 
vants, 

“Madame may be certain that we shall 
meet her wishes. We haven't forgot Ma- 
dame’s kinduess ——” 

“Oh! after that affair atthe Rue Can- 
martin?” said Clement, langhing. “Lt wus 
rather high interest, eh, Madame Michons 
Forty franes foraloau ot filty,and a 
counterpane thrown in!” 

“Oh, sir! who was to fovesee that the 
chit of a servant-girl would ecompliin to 
the commissaire—tell ali abowt Mechon’s 
little trade in the house—and get us turned 
out in our old age!” 

“There! there!” said Juliet; “what is 
your errand?” 

“M. the Cure bas arrived. Everything's 
ready. M. the Comte looks splendid, Wiit- 
demoiselle—bey pardon—M adaine ba Cor. 
tesse os 

“Not yet, Michon.” 

“Oh!” it's only putting the clock on ton 
minutes!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE SIKGE OF BERLIN. 


Juliet and her mother passed into the 
long drawing-room. A table had been 
decked as an altar. Tall candles were 
Durning, and the odor of incense tilled the 
room—half-darkened by jalousies; tor the 
Comte’s error had not been dissipated; be 
had not looked upon besieged Paris, and 
still followed an imaginary trail of cou 
quest through German provinces, 

He received his bride, her mother, his 
guests—there were only two, Clement and 
the doctor—gravely and with something 
like an effort. A sleepless night had ren- 
dered him feebler than ususl; and it had 
needed some peremptoriness on bis part 
to wave off the doctor's anxious inquiries. 

The civil forms were gone throuzh tirst; 
the Mayor of the arrondissement, by spe- 
eial favor, attending at the hotel to per. 
form the ceremony imposed by the Code 
Napoleon, 

‘nen they stood before the altar, the 
Belle Americaine tranquil and se!f-pos- 
sessed; the old man stiff and constrained, 
with his effort to appear strong WL. gale 

The servive commenced, . 





Slowly, sonorously, the Latin words fell 
from the lips of the priest. But afew 
sentences had been spoken, a few respon- 
ses given, when Madame Micnon slid 
into the room, and whispered in Juliet’s 
ear. 

“\ g¢entleman is below, and insists 09 
teeing the Comte.” 

“Tie Comte can see no one,” returned 
éulict, rapidly, and dismissing the woman 
with a preoccupied air, as though she had 
heard nothing, and answered nothing. 
She turned again towards the altar. 

The ceremony progressed. The aco- 
lytes were busy at the altar. Thin fumes 
of incense ftoated up to the painted  ceil- 
ing, making a solemn cathedral atmos- 
phere in the drawing-room. 

Then on the monotonous intonations of 
the priest broke distant sounds of wilder, 
worldlier import, sounds of the war with- 
out,of moving multitudes and brazen 
marches, that distarbed the thoughts of 
those present, and sent a curieus flush to 
he Comte’s cheek. 

Clement moved uneasily towards the 
window ‘The religious element of the 
ceremony he was witnessing touched him 
in no way; he was thinking of its materi- 
al results, and of the possibility of those 
resulfs being prevented or mitigated, even 
at that stage. 

Sut nothing intervened. The noise of 
military musie without became more dis- 
tinet as the conjungo vos, that was to unite 
bride and bridegroom, approached. The 
syllables had just been uttered when Ma- 
dame Michon reappeared. 

“The gentleman will not go without 
seeing M. le Comte,” she said, softly. 

Juliet motioned her away; the cere. 
mony was concluding, and Clement took 
the woman aside, 

“Who is he?——what is he like?” he in- 
quired, with ill-concealed uneasiness. 

“He gives no name, sir, He is young—a 
handsome, upright gentleman. Rather 
haughty, but polite.” 

“Llang his moral characteristics! What 
is he like, Lsay—in voice—face—tigure?” 

“Tall, rather fair, blue eyes, small mous- 
tache; looks rather weak and ill.” 

Clement looked seriously troubled for a 
momeut; but seeing that the marriage was 
nearly concluded, he knelt with the rest, 
aud dismissed Madame Michon, saying, 
“Make him give bis name. The Comte 
can’t receive strangers.” 

They rose. It was over. The Comte 
led his wife toa seat, and Clement ad- 
vanced and congratulated her in a few 
honeyed words, 

The sound of drums and trumpets were 
nearnow. Itwas advancing, a wave of 
wild trimmphant music, up tne broad av- 
enue of the Champs Elysees. 

“Whatis that?/-—what is that?” exclaimed 
the Comfle, appearing to realize for the tirst 
time that some great national event was 
taking place without, 

“Oh, some regiment changing — bar- 

“gael suid Clement, lightly, but uneasi- 
iy. 
‘The Comte sat down beside bis wife, 
and spoke gently afew fatherly words 
that proved his recollection of the condi- 
tions of their marriage. 

Madame Michon re-entered the room, 
open-mouthed, astonished, almost aghast. 

The music grew louder without. 

The Comte rose quickly, and walked 
towards the windew, exultant. 

“Shall we not go down stairs now?” said 
his wife, persuasively, going to him. 

“Yes, yes. Let me see first.” 

Madame Michon drew Juliet aside, and 
whispered in terrified tones, “Madame, it 
is Captain Francisque Carayon.” 

She did not start or ery. Another press- 
ing danger was before her. 

The Comte opened the window, and 
drew up the jalousies. The cold winter 
sunlight flooded the room, and with it en- 
tered the noise of triumphing legions that 
warmed the old soldier’s heart, that was 
as an intoxicating fluid imbibed through 


the ears. 


He stepped on to the balcony. 

“IL know what it is,” he cried. “You 
wished to give mea glad surprise for my 
wedding-day. Berlin has fallen! The 
Emperor is re-entering Paris! That is 
our musie—there flash our bayonets!” 

And truly there was one long streak of 
light in the avenue, as far as the eye could 
reach—the bayonets of the advancing 
army. 

The doctor came anxiously forward, and 
endeavored to persuade his patient to quit 
the baleony. 

“No, no, doctor; Lam tasting the best 
medicine. ‘This will make me well. Here 
they come! What march is that they are 
playing’ Hurrah! we have whipped the 
Kaiseriicks home again!” 

The flash of the bayonets came nearer 
as these words fell in breathless interjee- 
tions from the eld man’s lips. His eyes 
were weakened by age and sickness, and 
the doctor began to hope that nothing 
would be discovered. 

“Ilere they are! Here they are!” cried 
the Comte. 

And he clapped his hands excitedly, as 
the tirst lines of buglers neared the win- 
dow. 

*Whv don't they give the ‘Marseillaise?’ 






































aeerve O1€u) (Mes ancestry Is all very well; 
but on such a day as thisits the real old 
anthem of victory, after all! There are 
the Lancers—splendid men, doctor. Why 
do s nobody cheer them—bid them wel- 
come, the brav- fellows? Oh, you young 
generation! You take things coolly—vie- 
tory like defeat!” 

And he peered curiously into the street. 

“Nobody at the windows! What doves it 
Letanold man give them a les- 





mean: 
son.” 

The Lancers looked up. His voice was 
Joud, and he was the only spectator in all 
the broad, long avenue 

“Ay, look up, mex braves! Well done! 
Vive la France! Vivela F'ra-—Oh, what 
are they evying?) German—German!” 

He tottered, and looked closely at the 
passing troops. ‘Then, with a shriek, “Oh, 
Heaven! the Uhlans—the Ublans! Paris 
is theirs!” 

A detiant yell ofthe “Wacht am Rhein!” 
and his body beut suddenly, aud he fell 
back in‘o the room. 

“Dead!” said the doetor, in a low voice, 
kneeling beside the prostrate form. 

‘There was a hasty knock at the door, 
Clement caught Jules glance, and darted 
into an adjeiniug room. 

The door opened, and Francisque Cara- 
yon stood on the threshold. 

“Hush, sir—hush! There 
this room!” said the doctor. 

Carayon stood amazed; then, realizing 
the truth, hastened towards the Comte. 

The doctor interposed. 

“You can dono good here, monsieur, 
Speak to Madame de Ja Comtesse de 
Chayolles.” 

The young officer turned towards Julié 
and he saw that he came too late. 


is death in 


CHAPTER XX, 
SAVING THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


Francisque bowed ceremoniously. 

“I see, Madame la Comtesse,” he said, 
gravely, but with a significant ring in his 
voice, “that my poor friend lived long 
enough to achieve the dearest desire of his 
life. I dare not bid you draw consolation 
from that facet; your sorrow must be be- 
yond the reach of such palliatives.” 


Apollo’s bow is not always strung; Juli- 
et’s self-possession was shaken. ‘The ter- 
rible catastrophe she had just witnessed 
—new anxieties born of it—her hidden 
love—her fear of the young man who 
faced her,—all made her forget the frigid 
courtesy that was her normal mask. 

“You are right, Captain Carayon; my 
grief requires no consolation, but it  re- 
quires solitude. May Linquire in what 
my husband could have served you?” 

“Oh, in nothing,” said Franeisque, stu- 
dying her face attentively. “Ll wished to 
serve him, My errand was one of simple 
courtesy. He was a true, a valued friend 
of mine. I wished to assist at his mar- 
riage.” 

“I thank you; but now——” 

“But now,” interrupted the officer, see- 
ing that the Count’s lifeless form had 
been carried away, and that he was alone 
in the room with the Comtesse,*I have 
another errand, Where is Reme Lagarde, 
Comtesse de Chayelles?” 

Juliet started. The blunt, soldierly 
form of the question struck her like a di- 
rect bayonet thrust, and Juliet was used 
to the polite fencing at genteel distances 
of the very best society. 

“Why do you ask me that?” she said, in 
a voice she strove in vain to render firm 
and indifferent. 

“Because Lam convinced you can give 
me the information.” 

“You are misinformed—I cannot; and 
if I could I would not, Captain Carayon.” 

It was «a bold exhibition of her secret 
impulses, but she could not help it. 

“Madame [ pray you tell me what I 
want to know. It must bea matter of 
complete indifference to you—it is a mat- 
ter of life and death to me.” 

lle knew not how fully he was reveng- 
ing himself. 

“Indeed!” murmured Juliet; and the 
hot tears welled in her eyes. 

Francisque was surprised; but, think- 
ing he had touched her, he continued, pas- 
sionately, “I have been through the jaws 
of death to reach her. An infamous 
wretch, whom I am ashamed to have 
called friend, denounced me as deserter or 
traitor. Lwas tried yesterday by court- 
martial, and acquitted. A gentleman who 
was my second came forward, and testi- 
tied to the reality of my duel before the 
seige. I have been seeking her since yes- 
terday evening, and,in despair, 1 came 
to you. Will you not help me, madame? 
You cannot hate me—l am blameless toe 
wards you.” 

«“ Blameless — blameless — but oh, so 
blind!” said Juliet,excitedly. Then she 
added, abruptly, hardly, “I kuow not 
where she is. 1 care not for your loves. I 
have other things at heart than the union 
of virtuous young seamstresses in distress 
with Quixotic captains of cavalry.” 

Francisque’s face flushed crimson. He 
rose, took his hat, bowed low, and, with- 
out a word, retired, 

Allthat day Juliet sat dreamily, drearilv 
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Deside ibe Dea Where the ngure or ner 
husband Jay, rigid and calm. She felt 
little sorrow, but superstitiously wished to 
pay the lost devoirs to the old) man she 
had deceived and injured. Her dreams 
were not of him; he bad never been, in 
his life, aught but means to an end—a 
cog in the great mechanism that was to 
raise her above the necessity of thinking 
of weekly bills, and scheming to save 
money to pay them with. Her reverie was 
Francisque. She saw the panorama of 
her past life, which he would shudder te 
behold; the vision of the future, in which 
he could have no place. And for a mo- 
ment the worthlessness of what she had 
gained impressed itself upon her with 
sickening foree. The curtain had risen 
on the fairy piece, and she was crying, “Is 
that all?” 

But moments such as these were of 
short duration with Juhet. Physically 
and morally, she was averse to the lan- 
guor of inaction, the vanity of vain re- 
flection, 





She rose in the evening with the sense 
that something remained to be done; that, 
worthless or precious, her end was uot yet 
attained. And then passing mto the room 
where the Count’s private papers were 
kept, she opened an escritoire, drew forth 
paper, pens, and an engraven seal, and 
wrote slowly and carefully, studying at- 
tentively, from time to time, a written pa- 
per at her elbow. 

Tbe work must have been diffienlt and 
delicate, for she copied and re-copied the 
original draft, patiently and minutely, un- 
til each letter must have been present to 
her sight, even when her eyes closed. At 
last she rose satistied, burnt the dozen 
copies she had made, and retained the 
last folded in her hand. 

She rang the bell, and told Madame Mi- 
chon, who appeared, to bring her hus- 
band upin such a way that his coming 
should be unperceived. . 

In a few womeuts the ex-concierge stood 
before her. 


“How much is your silence—I won't 
say your conscience—worth?” she inquired 
calmly. 

The man and woman looked at each 
other foolishly. 

“What does madame wish us to do?” 


said the female Michon at last. 

“See here! This is a will made by the 
Comte, before his marriage. L acquire by 
it certain advantages which I need not 
specify. He omitted a slight formality-—— 
the signature of witnesses. Will you be 
those witnesses—yes or no?” 

“What madame proposes is dangerous,” 
said M. Michon, hesitating. “Has madame 
nothing to add?” 

“What price do you put upon your- 
selves?” 

The honest couple held a whispered 
conference for a few moments, then Ma- 
dame Michon said, softly, “We should be 
able to retire, and set up a little business 
in the wine-shop line, with our small sav- 
ings and ten thousand fanes.” 

“See here! A clause of this will leaves 
you fifteen thousand !” 

M. Michon appended his signature im- 
mediately; and, after verifying the clause 
that concerned them, his wife followed his 
example, 

“Now.” said Juliet, locking up the will, 
“pray don’t consider that you have the 
Comtesse de Chayolles in your power, my 
good friends, and can bleed her as you 
please! Never ask me for another sou! 
You have signed a will which leaves you 
fifteen thousand franes. Threaten, or 
speak disrespectful to me, and IL have you 
turned out of the house! Denounce me, 
and you will be tried on the charge of 
having forged this will! You know what 
your word is worth in a court of law. As 
the Comte’s widow, L have a legal right 
to a third of his property. The rich 
Ameriezine will come off with flying colors, 
and no insignificant fortune, from any 
contest between us. But you understand 
me, eh? Now, good day, M. and Madame 
Michon—good day.” 

Stunned, and yet fully comprehending 
thestrengih of the links they had just 
forged for themselves, the couple retired. 

The next day.when the seals were raised, 
awill was found that bequeathed the 
Comte de Chayolles’ entire property to 
Miss Juliet Summerson, in case the testa- 
tor should not live long enough to make 
her his wife—to the Comtesse de Chay- 
olles, should the marriage take place. 

Clement was present at the reading of 
the will, which seemed perfectly natural 
and proper, the Comte having few near 





relations alive, and he sought an interview 
with Juliet immediately after the fulfil- 
ment of the first formalities. 

He dared not hint his suspicions. There 
was no evidence, or clue of any evidence, 
to go upon. He demanded simply a 
share of the spoils, without makin any 
allusion to the manner in which they were 
obtained. 

Juliet was loyal to her allies, but her 
actual resources were limited. 

“Jen thousand francs—that is all I can 
spare.” 

“Ten thousand francs,and the others 
had fifteen!” 

_ *You shall have vour full share direct- 


LBION. 











fy 1 have mine, 
innendo, and the bank stops payment 

Clement felt that he must understand, 
and obey. 
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FANCISQUE'S 


Hut repeat that Kind of 
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SEARCH, 


Trancisque had had but one idea since 
the duel at Ville d’Avray—to tind Reine, 
Whatever might be her past, whatever 
might result in the future. 

Buoyed up by this hope, he had crept 
past the Prussian sentinels that guarded 
the Versailles Hospital, had stolen from 
line to line, speaking German, feigning 
sickness, finding an ingenuity mm his pas- 
sion which the simple instinct of self-pre- 
servation had certainly not developed, He 
had pressed forward to the curtain of 
Mont Valevien with that vision of Reine 
before him; he had borne the insults and 
indignities imposed upon him—his short 
imprisonment, the trial that was in itself 
an insult to a soldier of France; he had 
passed through all this in astate of 
dreamy apathy, that proved his mind to 
be roaming—roaming to that brief, glad 
time of his early love, to the span of hap- 
py communion with the girl whom he was 
to make his wife. Filled by such mem- 
ories, a young man’s life is in truth little 
better thana dream; its material duties 
are fulfilled mechanically, its accidents 
accepted indifferently. And Francisque 
heard, like one who walks in his sleep, his 
acquittal pronounced unanimously, re- 
ceived his sword back again, answered 
the congratulations and anxious inquiries 
of brother officers, 

The sight that met him at the Hotel de 
Chayolles awoke him in a moment. 
Theneeforth he became again the active, 
determined soldier whom African cam- 
paigns had taught to decide in a moment 
—an to make no difference betweeu de- 
cision and action, 

Still, on leaving the Hotel Chayolles, 


he felt somewhat aimless. Reine bad 
said that she could explain everything. 


He could form no idea of what the ex- 
planation would contain, but he would 
hearit at all costs; and something within 
him added he would receive it gladly, un- 
questioningly—no matter what it might 
be. But how to arrive at it—at her? What 
evil might not have befallen her—alone, 
helpless, in the great city, in the midst of 
wart He had heard’ef awful sufferings; 
of sickness, ending in death, for want of 
the simplest necessaries; of woman strick- 
en down by famine and cold in low, damp 
cellars—their only refuge from a hail of 
bombs. Who could have saved her from 
such a fate? 

The question came to him again and 
again, and he dared not answer it. Yet, 
as he retired, hot with contempt and in- 
dignation, from Juliet’s presence, he felt 
hope strong within him, pushing him on- 
ward to new efforts, suggesting plans so 
evtravagant and multitudinous, that be- 
wilderment seized him ere one could be put 
into execution. At last he threw all aside, 
and pursued his inquiries without fore- 
thought and system, He called at every 
mairie where relief had been distributed 
to the poor during the seige. He made 
the tour of the charitable societies, organ- 
ized to remedy some of the private evils 
of the beleaguerment. Ile went from ate- 
lier to atelier, to the workshops of mod- 
istes and dress-makers, to seamstresses’ 
age icies, to the centres of all those large 

2arsian industries in which female labor 
is er ployed, 

Vainly, vainly, he sighed to himself, af- 
ter clays and weeks had been spent in the 
hopeless search, Then a dull despair 
crep’ overhim. Day afterday he would 
wall. aimlessly about the streets, so empty 
and dreary, since no face like hers passed 
him. He would roam from quarter to 
quarter, never heeding the black signs of 
civil war around him; from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, where workmen scowled at 
him as he passed, clad in all the outward 
attributes of the bated bourgeois, to the 
Chaussee d’Antin,where bourgeois,dressed 
like himself, gazed anxiously from cafe 
windows, or asked timorously for news. 
What his life was in those dark days, he 
could never say. He seemed to have be- 
come a machine, to suffer and to wander. 

One day he caught a glimpse of a litile 
rose-colored streak at the leaden horizon 
ot his life. It was ina populous quarter. 
He was famt with walking, and entered a 
dull. obscure cafe—the cafe of the “Three 
Liind Men.” 

A workman sat beside him ata table, 
intently reading a letter, penned, mani- 
festly by a woman's fingers. The missive 
seemed old and worn, as though it had 
been studied many times, folded and un- 
folded as some precious document, whose 
influence had been great on the receiver's 
life. ‘Yhatintluence could scarcely have 
been happy, for after reading the letter 
twice, the stranger buried his head in his 
hands, and fell into a moody reverie. 

Tho letter fell from his hand on toa 
newspaper, which Francisque was just 
taking from the table. The paper tlut- 
tered’ to the ground, Francisque stooped 
to tick it up.and read on the floor the 








nam’, “meme Lagarde, . 

“Lhat is my property, sir,” said the 
worl man, fiercely snatching the paper 
fron the ground ere Fraucisque could 
toue : it. 

ki vivisque hesitated a moment, 
coul ! not trust himself to speak. 

A’ last he said, quietly. “I was about to 
restere itto you, monsieur. Lat, pardon 
me, { inadvertently caught sight cf a 
nam: on the letter—a woman's name, 
Reir e Lagarde.” 

*¥ hat is ihat name to you?” 

*] know it. It is nearly connected with 
a nitter of importance which I rust 
soly °.” 

Tle workman glanced at him suspi- 
ciou ly. 

“F xplainm the matter, monsieur.” 

“[ cannot,to a stranger. But to a 
stra ger L must appeal to help me in my 
strat. Do you know the lady named?” 

*] do. This is the only question [ shall 
ans’. er, unless your right to eatechise me 
is m tde plain,” 

Tae expression of distrust grew more 
elog tent on the man’s face, Francisque 
felt maddened by the idea that this one 
char ice was lost to him. 

“I pray you, monsieur, I pray you, tell 
me where that lady can be found.” 

M «rvale—for Francisque had lit upon 
his unknown English rival—Mervale could 
snp ose but one cause for this persistence. 
Civilian as he appeared in’ garb, Francis- 
que betrayed his profession by many 
sigos that could not escape the English- 
mar 's perception, marvelously quickened 
in a ight that concerned his love. He im- 
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mediatley arrived at the conclusion that 
the documents entrusted to his sister by 
Paul had brought her into danger again, 
He had a vague feeling that their pos- 
session had implicated her in one of the 
miuny conspiracies against public peace 
and social order, that, he had ex- 
cellent reasons to know, had been simimer- 
ing in every guarter of Paris for the last 
fourmonths. ‘This stranger was mani- 
festly inthe army. Army officers were 
not seldom employed in such missions. 
He was Reine’s enemy! 

Directly he had made this elear to bis 
own mind, he changed his tactics. 

“I believe you, monsieur,” he said. “I 
believe you have some important and le- 
gitimate object in view insecking the 
young lady.,’ : R . 

“And you will help me?” said Francis- 
que, eagerly. . 

“Alas! monsieur, you saw me = brooding 
over that letter, I was trying to discover 
the very thing you ask me to disclose— 
her whereabouts.” 

“What! you don’t know il?” 

“Listen, monsieur,” proceeded Mervale, 
rapidly concocting a credible story “The 
poor girl was an acquaintance of try wile. 
She couldn't find much to do during the 
siege, Slre was no better off when the ar- 
mistice came. She wanted to leave Paris, 
to go to her native village, L think. Well, 
you know what women are. My wife and 
she quarreled about the matter; my wife 
wanted her to remain in Paris. And, 
about a fortnight ago, poor Reine wrote to 
say that she was leaving Paris; thanked 
us for our kindness, but said Paris had 
been too hard upon her—she must go 
home. We don’t know where her home 
is; and—and we had quite taken a fancy 
to the poor thing, wilful as she was.” 

Francisque’s face brightened, as he 
eaid, “I think I have a clue now, Thanks 
—thanks, my friend! You have relieved 
me of a great trouble.” 

Mervale was rather surprised, but still 
congratulated himself upon his ingenuity 
in throwing the inquirer off the seent. 

Francisque hurried off to the Northern 
Station. 

“I shall find her at Arques,” he = mnur- 
mured, breaking out into exultant snatches 
of songs at moments. 

At his lodgings an official letter was 
awaiting him. Ie searcely glanced at it, 
but took some money, aud hastened to the 
station, 

There an unwonted activity reigned, 
There were despateh-boxes in every cor- 
ner, crowds of clean-shaven, ollicial-look- 
ing personages, booking for Versailles. 

While awaiting his turn at the pigeon- 
hole, he broke the seal of his letter, 

It was an immediate recall from the 
Ministry of War. He was appointed to 
General Vinoy’s staff. 

Dazed and sick at heart,he gazed around 
him. What did the rumors—what did the 
crowds mean? He recognized a brother 
otlicer—a comrade in arms in Africa—in 
the throng, and went toward him quickly. 

“What is the matter? What is the 
meaning of all this?”-—and he showed his 
recall. 

“Why, where have you been, asleep this 
last month, mon cher? The mob is in pos- 
session of Paris; we're retreating; the 
Government has left for Versailles.” 

“Oh, Heaven, I must go!” groaned 
Francisque. 

“Egad, you must! They'd shoot you like 
a mad dog ina day or two! There! do 
you hear that?” 

Francisque heard warm, angry voices 
erying threats and insults from the station 
place, and the adjacent street. 

He yehed justinctively to the train 
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With bis Irena, “1he mov was Loremng 1s 
way into the station. 

He saw a press of figures in blouses, 
He heard loud, mocking cries. Choynard 
was in a front rank, and cried louder than 
the rest. 

“Good riddance—good riddance! The 
eapitulards!” 

Fate had stepped between him and his 
love once again, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A MEMBER OF THE COMMUNT. 


| Not many days after the scene enacted 
n the preceding chapter,a dusty, toil- 
worn man came into Paris, on foot, from 
Versailles. His sharp, gray eyes glanced, 
with obvious recognition, at public monu- 
ments and busy streets. He laughed bitter- 
ly at the traces of Prussian bombs; he 
smiled more kindly at the evidences 
around him him of the wild popular up- 
rising. But neither the traces of misery 
past, nor foreshadowings of miseries in 
the future, detained him more than a few 
moments, The end before him was clear 
in his own mind, and he strode towards it 
with the steady determination of a man 
who had won whatever victories his life 
contained by the sheer force of dogged 
pertinacity. 

As he approached the eastern quarter— 
the poorer end of the city—he bean to 
turn aside, from time to time, into certain 
cafes, apparently well-known to him,where 
crowds of extemporized politicians and 
idle National Guards were sitting, drink- 
ing and discussing the ruin of revolution- 
ary passion that fell upon Paris in the first 
days of the insurrection; and wherever he 
appeared, some among the idlers rose and 
grasped him by the hand, saying, “Hillo! 
how are you, Pere Marcus? Good news— 
good news, you.see!” 

And the Jew would answer quietly, “Ay, 
ay! good news indeed, mes enfants. Good 
times are coming; use them well. Work 
and Union! there’s the motto Pere Marcus 
gives you.” 

The Jew wasa familiar personage in 
most of these humble quarters, He plied 
his trade with unserupulous hardness 
when the bargain was to be driven over 
rich men’s card tables or dainty duchess’s 
marquetry nicknacks; but now, when the 
table was deal—when the customers 
were horny-handed and thinly clad—his 
voice mellowed, his touch was softer; he 
exacted no interest save that which even 
the Mont de Piete imposes on its debtors, 
and he took no guarantees like the Mont 
de Piete. Even bis customers respected, 
liked him. He had the tact to treat them 
as business men, out of whom he was get- 
ting reasonable profits, He kept up his 
fiction of trade, even when he was dis- 
pane simple charity; and he had not 
ost by the method. Searcely ever had a 
workman debtor played him false in his 
business relation. Never had his charity 
been misunderstood, or failed to find its 
own reward in hearty gratitude and real 
personal liking. 

Therefore, when on the morrow of his 
return, Mareus’ name was placarded as 
that of a candidate for the representa fion 
of this poor arrondissement at the Com- 
mune, a dozen eager speakers sprang up 
in every club of the quarter, to recommend 
the Citoyen Mareus as the people's mouth- 
piece. 

He was elected by an overwhelming 

majority. But,ere this happened, other 
changes in his life had taken place. 
_ Onthe day of his entrance into Paris, 
he strode through the city in search of 
Reine, He was more fortunate than Fran- 
risque. Mervale was easily to be found 
(he knew of Mervale by Reine’s letters ad- 
dressed to him by balloon post), and on 
hear'ng the old man’s name, the English- 
man readily gave him Reina’s address. 


Mareus’ affection for the girl he had res- 
cued had deepened strangely with time, 
He come to regard himsel? as the solitary 
child’s father, her guardian by right and 
by low. So the first proposition he made 
was that she should return to him. 

She demurred, alluding indirectly to the 
burden she shonld impose on his resources. 
But he stopped her immediately. 

“Tut, tut, child! I shall be member of 
the Commune in a day or two, and draw 
a salary suflicient to keep half a dozen 
young people like you. Besides, I have 
made money of my own, You shall hear 
how soon. Meanwhile, come,” 

Reine accepted temporarily. She would 
work even under the old broker's roof, 
and her isolation had been latterly beset 
by unavoidable embarrassments. Mer- 
vale’s attentions had become more marked, 
more pressing. He had half declared his 
love; and then she wrote to him kindly, 
but firmly, saying that she could never be 
his wife. ‘That was the letter which Fran- 
cisque had glanced at. It broke no tie of 
friendship—destroyed, unhappily, no pas- 
sion. Mervale remained away fora few 
days. Then he returned, humbly praying 
to be allowed to see her now and then, a 
demand which she had not the heart to 
refuse. This acceptance of Marcus’ propo- 
sition would pat an end to the English- 
man’s visits—to the misery which he fed 











Dy constant hearing and seemg of the un- 
attainable. So she consented, 

There were evidences in the Jew’s new 
manner of living that his resources had 
extended, that he was richer, and, if his 
brighter, younger expression denoted 
aught, freer and lighter-hearted than of 
yore. Reine had always known him blunt, 
cheerful, and self-possessed, but. at the 
same time, stranygeiy intent on some hid- 
den object, bitter with some secret poison 
that had impregnated his life. 

She had not long to wait for an explana- 
tion of the change in her protector. 

A week after her installation under his 
roof, he said, with the abrupt sententious- 
ness that marked nearly all his speeches, 
“Have you ever asked yourself what link 
it is d -aws me toward you?” 

Reine colored, and felt that it would be 
difficult to frame an explicit answer. 
Luckily he did not appear to expect one. 

“The link is one of hatred, one of ven- 
geance! he continued, with gleaming eyes. 
“I know not whether you feel one, or long 
for the other. I have nourished both, and 
you have good reason to be like me.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. The 
quiet, methodical broker had an expres- 
sion that transtigured his rugged features. 
There was a clear, metallie ring in his 
voice. 

He continued. 

“Listen to me, child. I am about to de- 
scribe the connexion between us—I am 
about to lay clear my life before you. 
You will see how I, the old Jew broker, 
and you, the innocent young girl, have 
had our lives wrecked by the same blood- 
less Fury, have been the dupes of the same 
vile ganz. You never supposed that the 
slightest element of romance had entered 
into that very black and nauseous compo- 
sition, my life. Yet it has been so. I 
have had my leaf or two out of a novel, 
like most men; and the pages deseribe 
ruin, disgrace, dishonor, Some years ago 
—not more than six or seven at the most 
—Gerstain and Co's. banking house was a 
flourishing establishment. 1 was Gerstain 
—the Co, had died a year after my ac- 
cession tothe business. We were not in- 
ordinately, suspiciously prosperous, but 
still the house was a good, steady, durable 
old firm; in a quiet way, we were widely 
respected and trusted. 1 was then, to all 
intents and purposes, a young man, not 
more than forty, strange as the fact may 
appear to all who know the shriveled old 
Jew, Marcus. 


“I was even a rather worldly and dissi- 
pated gentleman in those days. Well, 
worldliness or dissipation, L don’t know 
which, brought me into vontact with a new 
arrival in Paris—a new arrival with feath- 
ery, yellow hair, brown eyes, and hands 
and feet small and dainty enough to crush 
and tread down the best flower of faith 
and innocence that ever germed in a 
man’s heart. I had never been very 
wicked; I became a good man from the 
moment of that meeting. The gracious 
stranger received me kindly, warmly. I 
was nota boy. Lwas considered a rather 
sharp man of business. Yet the little 
white devil enslaved me. I would have 
ruined a thousand widows and orphans to 
buy her a necklace for a ball. She knew 
it. She used her power. Her family had 
mines in Colorado, she said, incidentally. 
Then one day her mother, a sleepy, com- 
mon-place old dame, avowed that these 
mines were quite beyond a woman's man- 
agement, and would have to be sold at an 
enormous loss, 

“The daughter suggested that they 
should be exploited by a company. I 
eagerly offered to arrange the matter. The 
ladies accepted, after many demurrers, 
Plans, prospectuses, balance-sheets, were 
placed in my hands. LI myself took more 
than half the shares in the mine. The 
gracious strangers received more than 
three quarters of the purchase money,and 
the rest in shares. ‘They sold the shares 
promptly, I heard afterwards, while they 
were at premium, While this transaction 
was going on, L proposed, and was accept- 
ed. From that moment, my purse, my 
soul, my honor belonged to my future wife. 
All three suffered, as you shall see. 

“Awful rumors reached me from Ameri- 
ea, The mines needed money. My for- 
tune—a great part of my jfiancee’s, as I 
thought—was at stake. I begged and 
borrowed right and left. Still) more 
money, more money, was the ery from 
Colorado. 1 invested my last napoleon. I 
was desperate. Linvested the deposits in 
the bank, everything L could lay hands 
upon. In vain, in vain; the mine was in- 
satiable. And her sorrow—her despair! 
Oh, you don’t know what a consummate 
actress can affect in that line, if you have 
not seen her at work! 

“At last the blow came. An agent in 
Colorado, whom Ll could trust, stated, in 
answer to questions I had put, tardily 
enough, heaven knows!—that the mine 
was a bubble, had been flooded for the 
last eight years, irretrievably flooded. He 
did not know the name of the owners; but 
would vouch for its being a matter of sei- 
entific certainty,of public notoriety, that 
the property was worth the merest nomin- 
alsum. And in this seheme [had em- 
barked mv fortune—worse, that of mv 





rnmenas, culenis, nen who trusted me— 
men whose life’s savings were in my keep- 
ing! 

“I sought the woman who had duped 
me, hot and imptssioned. She had a large 
dinner party. I waitedinan ante-cham- 
ber until she came to me, and then turned 
on her furiously, madly—accused her of 
my ruin and dishonor. 

“Can you gness how she bore it? She 
asked whether I was not heated by wine. 
She said my speculations had nothing to 
do with her. The Colorado mines should 
have been inspected. What should wo- 
men know of such matters? My impru- 
dence did not give me the right to create 
a seandalous riot in her honse. Would I 
allow her to return to her friends? 

“And this inealm and measured tones 
from the woman wiio had been my affi- 
anced wile! 

“J fled the house. LTeoull do nothing, 
Before the world, she was guiltless. I was 
deserving of the linked shots that dangle 
at a convict’s heel. 

“Now do you understand? The woman’s 
name is Juliet Summerson!” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE USURER’S ROMANCE. 


“You have suffered my poor child!” the 
Jew continued. “I need not probe these 
old wounds to show you how deep and 
dolorous they were, and will not speak of 
what I felt. Iwill tell you what I did. 
I was a man yet young, and used to hard 
work, despite my brief plunges into pleas- 
ure. AndI had afire in my veins that 
gave me double strength—the fire of 
hatred. I would have twisted that full, 
round neck of hers without an effort in 
those days. But gradually as my way 
cleared before me, my loathing settled 
steadily, healthily, if you can understand 
the word so applied, within me. It 
came part of my life. It gave me pa- 
tience to wait, judgment, cunning to 
choose my revenge—the surest and most 
terrible. 

“IT changed my aame, went to London, 
and with the little money [had saved 
from the wreck, bought judiciously and 
tastefully a few of those old-art treasures, 
of which tle smaller English bric-a-brace 
dealers utterly ignore the value. I had 
discovered this fact several years pre- 
viously, while forming a dilletanti’s col- 
lection across the Channel. My purchas- 
es were sent to France—to a trusty agent 
of mine. LI lived meagrely in London the 
while, giving lessons in French. My first 
venture was successful; I realized iarge 
profits, and invested them as before. Dur- 
ing a year I lived in this way. At the ex- 
pration of that period I could command a 
fair capital; and, returning to Paris, I 
laid the foundations of the trade I was 
pursuing when we metin the Rue Cau- 
martin, Ah! mineis no fairy story, Reine. 
I did not grow rich at one stroke. I lived 
sordily. I cast my money into every 
channel that would possibly yield twenty 
per cent. was usurer, picture dealer, 
commission agent. I was at every sale in 
Paris, and at most of the largest in Lon- 
don. I lived in a lumber-room, slept on 
sofas, strips of carpet, which I sold on the 
morrow, perhaps; I tasted no wine for 
five years, and spent not a sou in person- 
al indulgence. Yet I had not amassed 
much more than half the sum I required 
when I saw you for the first time. I was 
rich; but to buy back honor and my good 
name was beyond my means. And so I 
should have continued had the war not 
broken out. 

“L scented an opportunity then—an op- 
portunity for achieving the work of years 
ina few months. Iwas seltish, Reine. I 
forgot you for awhile. My money was 
to serve you in the end; and, thinking of 
it. I neglected the present. Don’t shake 
your head. You were earning money 
when I left, I know; but it was base ego- 
tism on my part to leave you so, without 
assuring your future. Well, well, you 
pardon me, I see, albeit I can scarcely 
pardon myself. 

Once out of Paris, I put my plan into 
execution. Iwas at New York in a fort- 
night. Every farthing of my capital was 
invested, there and in England, in breech- 
loaders and war munition. Everything 
was bonght up eagerly in France. I was 
first in the field. I realized fifty per cent. 
profits. I obtained contracts from the 
Government, and fiulfilled them promptly. 
Brietly, for the commercial details are not 
interesting, L nearly trebled my fortune 
in one way and another, and return to you 
moderately wealthy for the rest of my 
days, even when my creditors shall have 
been satistied. 

“The restitution will be complete ina 
week. In a week, no man shall be suffer- 
ing for my folly, for my crime. Capital 
and interest, those whom I deceived shall 
receive every farthing. The ban will be 
raised, and I shall walk upright and un- 
ashamed again.” 

Reine took his hand, and raised it to 
her lips, with an eloquent gesture of pity, 
of absolution, of praise. 

He continued, hurriedly, “But that is 
not all, Renaratiou is made, but there is 





yel pulisiiment to be awarded,” 

“Jlow! what do you mean?” said Reine. 

“I have never lost sight of Juliet Sum- 
merson. I know more of her life than 
she would care to divulge to living soul. I 
await but a few missing links to drag her, 
caught in aniron web of evidence—before 
a criminal court.” 

*But you would not, surely?” began 
Reine, pleadingly. 

“Hush, child! Lam no magnanimous 
puppet of romance. It was living flesh 
she crucitied!: My martyrdom was real! 
I was guiltless compared with her, and I 
have suffered as she can never suffer! I 
am frank! Tsay I want vengeance! Do 
you call it justice, if you like, and yon 
will not be wrong!” 

She saw his mouth set, the cold light 
of irou tenacity come into his eyes, and 
she knew that to argue, to plead against 
his decision, was hopeless. 

At this moment Mervale entered; and 
Mareus turned to him pleasantly, with a 
glance at Reine that said, “lhe man I 
wanted.” 

“Ah, Mervale!” he said, after a few min- 
utes’ gossip; “you who have influence in 
the ex-fashionable world, do you knowa 
lady named—tut, tut!—what is the name? 
—ah, Summerson—Juliet Summerson?” 

“Ay, Lknow her.” 

“She owes me arather large sum for 
objets Cart. Isitany use applying for 
payment? These foreign beauties are 
slippery debtors.” 

“Oh, she’s not s'!ippery now, I should 
say. She’s Madame la Comtesse de Chay- 
olles.” 

Reine started. 

“Married the old Comte, who is just 
dead—died on his wedding day, I am 
told! The safest thing Le could do under 
the circumstances! Everything has been 
left to her by will; so she'll pay you.” 

“Thank you. By will you say? Then 
he lived long enough to make a will?” 

“No; it was made before the marriage.” 

“Curious!” murmured the Jew. 

And he fell into a reverie, while Mer- 
vale endeavored, very unsuccessfully. to 
prove to Reine that her counsels had pre- 
vailed, and that he felt at present nothing 
but the most fraternal affection for her. 

A staff officer was ushered in rapidly by 
the servant. 

“Ah, Choquard,” ssid Marcus, starting 
up; “What news?” 

“Nothing from the outposts, citizen. I 
come from the Hotel de Ville—an impor- 
tant capture has been made, I think. A 
Versailles spy going out of Paris with let- 
ters to Vinoy’s head-quarters. Will you 
come down and examine him?” 

“Ay, citizen; Lam with you.” 

And the two mounted their borses, and 
rode towards the Hotel d 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THB HOTEL DE VILLE. 


Those were glorious days for the Hotel 
de Vil'e. Two or three deputations a da 
Ptyaded before its windows, were exhort- 
ed from its balconies, and, occasionally, 
ran yjot about its staireases and windows, 


{n search of obnoxious officials to lyneh, 
or favorites te earry in triumph. O:derlies 
galloped into the court-yard at all hours, 
inventors besieged the bureau with plans 
for annihilating the Versaillais at one 
swoop; and Bohemians presented them. 
selves, with offers of service, and cool de- 
mands for posts as general or commissary 
of police; es!afettes flew in at one gate on 
velocipedes, delivered despatches, and de- 
parted as quickly by another. Glorious 
days—only somewhat chaotic, somewhat 
detraying the fact that the to-morrows 
¥ ere terribly insecure. 

Choquard and Mareus pushed through 
a crowd of petitioners and sightseers, and 
penetrated into acorps de garde on the 
ground floor, Workmen and_ soldiers 
touched their eaps to the member of the 
Commune as he passed, and wished him 
“Bon jour, citeyen.” Ue was a popular rep- 
resentative—one of those whom they were 
ready to carry in triumph on the slightest 
Provecation. 

“Where is the prisoner?” said Choquard 
(0 the lieutenant on duty. 

“Down stairs. Corporal show the citi- 
zens to Number Eight, Third Corridor.” 

“Now [ll leave you,” said Choquard. 
“Iam bound for the Ministry of War.” 

Marcus followed the Corporal down a 
winding stone stairease, threaded the net- 
work of underground windows, and final- 
ly, arrived at Number Eight. 

_ There was a noise of laughter and _rol- 
licking conversation within, as the door 
opened; and Mareus coughed inquiringly 
in a dense crowd of tobaceo smoke. 

“I's an underground guard-room,” said 
the corporal. “The prisoners are brought 
in here before they are questioned.” 

_Mareus looked round the room, where 
eight or ten soldiers, reposing in every 
conceivable position, save the ordinary 
recumbent one, were chatting over pipes 
and wine. 

* He discovered a little shriveled figure in 
a corner, and approached it. Something 
in its attitude. one of abiect habitual ser- 
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wiity, made nim sean it narrowly. Then 
he emitted a satisfied “Oh!” 

0 It was Monsieur Michon. 

F “Who captured this man?” said Marcus, 
turning to the soldiers. 

Michon started at the familiar sound of 
the voice—but not with relief or hope. 

“I did, citizen,” caid a soldier, coming 
forward. 

“Under what circumstances?” 

“Well, you see, cilizen, [had a sweet- 
heart,a nursemaid, living at a house 
where this fellow was concierge. Oh, he 
led us a wretched life the scoundr |! My 
girl had to send money down into the 
country to her parents. ‘They were poor 
as rats. She got into difficulties, and went 
to this concierge. He lent her money in 
driblets, at about tifty per cent. Then she 
was in his net. Sacre bleu! how we 
starved, both of us, to pay him off! We 
couldn't. Things got worse and worse. 
He was always threatening to peach to 
her master. He even advised her to steal 
—steal from the people she was serving— 
to pay him 4 

“Well, this is bad enough; but it doesn’t 
warrant you in arresting him.” 

“Stop a bit, citizen. I kept my eye up- 
on the rogue. And when 1 found him at 
the station, booking for Versailles, I made 
bold to claim his acquaintance. He didn’t 
likeit. He said he was going on an cr- 
rand for his mistress. IL inynired the na- 
ture of his errand; he wouldn’t answer. 
Then I put my hand in his pocket, and 
drew outa letter addressed to one of 
Vinoy’s staff.” 

“Where is the letter?” said Mareus. 

The missive was produced. Its super- 
scription was to “Captain Carayon, Aide- 
de-Camp, General Vinoy’s stail.” 

Marcus read it with interest. But the 
information it yielded was meagre. It 
was a passionate appeal from Juliet to 
Francisque, a bold, firm, offer of her 
fortune, of her life, an outpouring of all 
the long pent-up powers of love of an evil 
woman’s nature. 

‘Marcus laid it down, with a biiter smile 
upon his lips. This was part of her pun- 
ishment—only part! 

He signified to the soldiers that he 
wished to be alone with the prisoner for a 
few moments. They retired. 

Then turning to Michon, he said, “You 
have heard the charge. This letter proves, 
or denies it—as I choose. And you andl 
have a little business to transact before you 
are free.” 

Michon began a trembling supplication. 

“Stop! I said business. You are in the 
pay of the Countess de Chay oll+s/’ 

“Ves ” 





“She is rich?” 
“Yes?” 


“By what means?” 

“By the Count’s will, I suppose.” 

“And that will? Oh you start! You 
would not makea good diplomatist, M. 
Michon. Your forte is police-spying:” 

“What, monsieur! you would not——” 

“I would though—would immediately 
acquaint the Delegate of Police with the 
fact that M. Michon was one of the regu- 
lar police spies of the Imperial Govern- 
ment.” 

“M. Marcus, spare me!” 

“It is possible I may. But let us return 
to that will. Did you see its” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who were the witnesses?” 

A cold perspiration broke ont on the 
prisoner's forehead. But at last he an- 
swered, “My wife and I.” 

“A singular choice, M. Michon! Now, 
who wrote that will?” 

The concierge could not see that these 
were guesses—could not see that the Jew 
had started from a mere vague supposi- 
tion of his own; and had only become sure 
of the truthof his surmises by the help 
of what he had extorted from the pri- 
soner. 

He saw nothing but a wild mob hooting 
the spy to death, leveled muskets, his own 
form propped against a wall; and he 
Sanel out everything. He deseribed 
Juliet’s conspiracy, the part he had played 
in it, the result it had yielded. 

Mareus listened stolidly, taking notes of 
dates, names, ete.; and when the confes- 
s.0n was at an end, he called to the sol- 
diers to come back, and directed that the 
prisoner was to be kept im continement 
until further orders. 

But he had neglected one precaution. 

Madame Michon appeared an hour af- 
ter Marcus had left tho Hotel de Ville, 
and asked to be admitted to see her hus- 
band. 

“There’s no order to the contrary,” said 
the corporal. 

And the woman was admitted. 

Michon had by this time reflected that 
to give up his mistress was to denounce 
himself as an accomplice in the forgery. 
As a police spy, he might be happy again 
under another Government; as a forger, 
he was as badly off under the TDona- 

artes as under the Commune. So ha 

urriedly communicated to his wife al 
that had been divulged. And.in a few 
minutes, Madame Michon’s stout figurs 
was being conveyed to the Champs Ely- 
Fees as rapidly as two cab-horses could 
draw her. 





Jul.ct was warned that night, 
CTIATER XXY. 
Tu COUNTER-PLOT. 


“O\F;! madame, madame!” cried the woe 
mon Michon, breaking into Juliet’s bows 
doir; “my poor Michon—my poor Mi- 
choa!” 

“Your Michon may be in the last stage 
of penury,” said Juliet, impatiently; “but 
that is no excuse for disobeying my 
orders.” 

“Michon sent me to you, Madame.” 

“Sent you? Where is he? Ile ought 
to be at Versailles at this hour.” 

“Oh, madame, they have taken him! 
Te’s at the Hotel de Ville.” 

“Taken him!” said Juliet, guessing at 
what had occurred. “On what charge!” 

*“Asaspy. A letter was found on him 
addressed toa Versailles officer. My poor 
Michon!" 

“Well?” 

“Oh! and he bade me to tell you that, 
to save his life, he had been foreed to tell 
all—all!” 

“All what?” 

“The w ll—the Comte.” 

At last, the Belle Americaine winced and 
turned pale. Had it come to this? The 

rice of such plois, such crimes, to be lost 

»y a dull groom's biundering cowardice! 

She was brave and strong of nerve; but a 
coarse, vulgar denouement at the assizes 
made her shrink and flutter. 

She elicited from Madame Michon all 
the concierge had confided to his wife; 
and then hastily ordered her to seek De 

Joisrobert, and bring him instantly to the 
hotel. 

The ingenions chevalier d'industrie had 
thought it advisable to remain in close re- 
tirement since the outbreak of the Com- 
mune; but he kept within reach of Juliet, 
for prudential reasons. Indeed, he would 
have left Paris weeks before, had he not 
considered that such a proceeding would 
endanger his share of the Comte’s fortune, 
Ile was waiting for money, and that with 
no exemplary patience. It was a primary 
maxim of his simple code of morality, that 
to secure the payment of a debt, one must 
hold the knife to the debtor's throat. 

He appeared, therefore, in a few min- 
utes, and was immediately informed of 
what had taken place. 

“Stop!” he cried; “the first thing to be 
ascertained is, who questioned that pro- 
mising retainer of yours? Had you put 
as much faith in me as you did in him,this 
might possibly not have happened.” 

“Who questioned him? Ob! a member 
of the Commune—Mareus, I think.” 

“Of course, by Jove! Marcus! I know 
that gentleman’s biography. He lodged 
at the Rue Caumartin—'tis the raseal 
who took a fancy to that girl Reine. Well, 
I took a fancy to him, ina platonie and 
detective fashion. Ithink I know the 
man. Just before he evacuated the Rue 
Caumartin, I got my friend Michon to ad- 
mit me to the Jew’s second floor. The 
only things that rewarded my curiosity 
were two small objects, which then simply 
struck me as being inappropriate to his 
surroundings and manner of life, but 
which now furnish «a good clue to his 
identity; a small, very small white glove 
with initials inside, and a common por- 
trait-carte.” 

Where are they?” 

“In my pocket-book, perhaps. I gen- 
erally keep such things about me, Ay! 
here they are!” 

“My portrait!” cried Julia; “iny glove!” 

“Do you guess?” 

“Give meamoment. Yes, yes!” said 
she, after a pause. Oh, we are in merci- 
ful hands, Clement! ‘The glove has only 
two buttons—it must be five or six years 
old. The portrait is one of Nadar’s; and 
I have had no photograph taken there for 
five yeas atleast. Itis the glove Ger- 
stain gave me in one of his fondling fits. 
It is the portrait I gave him.” 

“Exactly. Now hear what use can be 
made of these two sentimental relics. 
Fancy the poor old fool keeping them in 
spite of everything! Oh, they were all 
Cievaliers Bayard in that generation!” 

“Enough satire,” said Juliet, abruptly. 
They are all chevaliers Cindustrie in this!” 

There was yet enough of the woman in 
her to shrink from this species of mock- 


ery. 

“Well, we must meet M. Gerstain, or 
Citizen Marcus, with a counterplot—and 
thata bold one. Denounce him as a usurer, 
a swindler, a felon, a false democrat, and 
I answer for the rest. The circle of m 
aquaintance includes a few liberal-mind- 
ed gentleman, who, for a slight considera- 
tion, will hound on a mob against a man 
50 denounced. ‘The result will be the to- 
taland eternal eclipse of M, Gerstain, 
alias Marcus.” 

Juliet shuddered; but she said, readily 
enough, “So be it. hen will you act?” 

“Immediately! I will operate a slight 
change of costume; and, this afternoon, 
the trick will be done, should an oppor- 
tunity serve.” 

All that afternoon, in truth, Marcus 
was followed by «. loafing idler in a blouse. 
Hae was busv. and gave the spy not a little 





trouble. ‘The afiairs of the Commune 
were growing black and dismal. Defeat 
was witbout the walls, dissension within, 
No ingenuity could gloze over the ill 
news that came in hourly from the out- 
posts; no individual faith and fervor could 
teach the dispirited, ill-fed, -ill-disciplined 
soldiery to hope and combat. The future 
of the Commune looked blurred in the 
smoke of incendiarism,in the vapor of 
lood. 

At last, Clement saw an opportunity. 
Tie had followed Mareus to the Place de 
la Bourse; and here the Jew’s horse was 
stopped by a vast crowd of National 
Guards, workmen, and women. ‘The popu- 
lace were exasperated ayzainst its elect; 
and that easy ery of “Treason!” was raised 
again. Mareus still retained his popular- 
ity; but Clement saw that it needed but a 
word to turn the voice of the multitude 
agaiust this sole remaining favorite. 

The crowd, surging and swerving about 
the Bourse steps, caught sight of Mareus. 
Le was hailed with eayer cries. 

“Speak to the people, Citizen Represen- 
tant! Speak to the people!” 

Obeying the behest, the Jew mounted 
the Bourse steps, and proceeded to say a 
few words, advising patience, moderation, 
fortitude. 

“Ay! patience!” muttered Clement toa 
blouse. “And that’s the man who cheated 
thousands a few years ago—that’s Gier- 
stain, the banker!” 

He continued in this strain. The peo- 
ple were discontented. Tho rumor spread, 
rose, swelled to a ery, ayell. 

“Enough! enough! — swindler —Jew — 
usurer--thief! Enough, Gerstain! Down 
with the banker!” 

Marcus’ face paled. He was silent a mo- 
ment, then said, slowly, “Of what amI 
accused, citizens! and by whom?” 

Clement saw that none would speak— 
that the Jew’s firm attitade had already 
half subdued the rumor. So reluctantly, 
for a moment, he rose on a cafe chair, and 
eried, “I accuse you of being the swindler, 
the fraudulent bankrupt, Gerstain, of Ger 
stain and Co!” 

Maveus could seareely discern his ae- 
suser’s face, but he beard the words, and 
feit that the moment had come when he 
must ylead for his | fe. 

He stood erect. He asked for silence 
with a wave of the hand, and said, in deep, 
ringing tones, “This is true, citizens. But 
hear me. You know if towards you I 
have acied against the spirit of the sacred 
words, Equality, Fraternity. If any of 
you whom I helped, to the best of my 
power, in bygone days, be present here. 
they will bid you hear me. Iam the 
banker, Gerstain. A woman who has 
danced at lmperial balls, who has flaunted 
her luxury in your faces, whom you all 
know by name, entrapped me, entangled 
me, led me to ruin and dishonor. I em- 
barked my fortune, the fortune of others, 
in mines belonging # her. Those mines 
were worthless, and she knew it. I loved 
her, and she cast me off when I had served 
her vile purpose. I make this no excuse, 
no plea for pardon. But the few words I 
am about toadd may bear weight with 
you. I have toiled six years in utter pev- 
erty, with the blight of shame upon me; 
and, citizens, to-day I can sayI have 
made the utmost amends in my power. 
Every debt, even to the smallest, of Ger- 
stain’s bank was paid yesterday, with an 
interest of six per cent.” 

Loud cheers interrupted the speaker, 

He continued:— 

“I have been sorely punished, citizens; 
and I have done what I could to atone for 
my crime. Is this enough? Do suffering 
and atonement cleanse us?) Am I worthy 
to speak in your name, tolead you to the 
barricades, to die in your front ranks? 
Answer. IT await the verdict of the Sov- 
ereign people!” 

Addressed to a French mob, such 
words could have but one effect. There 
was a wild cry of applause, A thousand 
caps were lifted, a thousand hands waved 
“Courage!” and “Pardon!” 

“Vive la Commune) Vive Citizen Mar- 
cus!” 

Then Marens rose again, and cried, 
“But he whoaccuses me! Let him come 
forward.” 

A pale, lived face rose above the sea of 
heads, A weak, cadaverous form pushed 
through the crowd to the Bourse steps, 

“Who are you!” cried Marcus. “Was it 
you accused me?” 

“T accuse no honest man like you, citi- 
zen. My name is Paul Lagarde!” 


» 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
RETRIBUTION. 


An amazed ery rose from several parts 
of the crowd. Then a shout of glee. 

“Ay, it is-—it is Lagarde” 

Systematic vagabondage had made the 
ne’er-do-well aequainted with many 
strange bed-fellows; one cannot be nice 
as to the society one keeps at the sign of 
the “Belle Etoile.” So there were wit- 
nesses enough to speak to Paul’s identity, 
despite the havoe sickness and privation 
had made in his face and figure. 

_.He reached the topmost step at Jasts 





and then turned sharply round, ana pomt- 
ing toa spot in the crowd, where the 
masses swerved and shook with the efforts 
of one tervitied man to escape, he cried, 

“Seize that man!” 

A dozen hands were laid on the strug. 

ling figure. It was hoisted up, and, 
Planched by terror,a face appeared above 
the level of the crowd. 

“De Boisrobert!” exclaimed Marcus, in 
a low voice. 

Lagarde heeded him not. Tis thin face 
worked with passionate hatred. 

“This is Citizen Marcus’ accuser!” he 
cried. “Look at him—look at me and hear 
how fit he is to come forward in the cause 
of virtue! His assumed name is De Bois- 
robert. His real name he himself knows 
not. He was an idle, dissolute clerk ina 
notary’s office ten years ago. He robbed 
his master,and was condemned to the 
galleys. He escaped, after undergoing 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, and lived 
—heaven knows how—in hiding for two 
or three months, Then he reappeared in 
Paris with a little money, and some letters 
of introduction; and began lite again as 
M. Clement de Boisrobert. Since then he 
has lived as many other men of his class 
live in Paris. He played lansquenet with 
young English noblemen, juvenile Rus- 
sian princes, proud to know one of the 
lions of the fashionable world of Paris, 
He received pay from the secret service 
fund of the Kmpire. He was a spy and 
gamester. Now, hear my personal charge 
against him. He had reasons of his own 
to desive my disappearance. He was cap- 
tain of my company of Gardes Nations 
ales. Wantonly, gaily, he sent fifty men 
on a useless and fatal expedition, in order 
that I, among the fifty, might falland be 
heard of no more. Citizens, 1 was griev- 
ously wounded, I received a bullet in the 
breast, and Jay as dead for twelve hours. 
Then some poor peasants from the village 
of Boulogne found me, took me to their 
halt-ruined cottage, nursed me through 
fever, delinum and weakness, that made 
me as a little child. LI crept into Paris as 
soon as 1 could move—four days ago— 
and sought the villain you hold, to tear his 
black heart from his breast. Choquard, 
Zabrinski, if you are here, come forward, 
and bear witness against him!” 

“No need!” cried the crowd. He is 
judged! His face is eunough—look at it?” 

And truly his face was twisted and dis- 
colored like that of a man who felt he de- 
served no mercy, and who expected none. 

Choquard was absent; but Zabrinski 
came forweid, and gave conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Then the fury of the mob knew no 
bounds, 

Women gibed at the wretch; men buf- 
feited him in the face. dust.ce, merey, 
was forgotten. The people had suffered 
to much at (he hands of such as this man. 

But Mareus raised his voice tranquilly, 
dispassionately, remarking, justly, “The 
man must not be condemned unheard, 
‘Take him to the Hotel de Ville. The court- 
inartial will decide.” 

Paul admitted no such plea. He rase 
again, and cried, “lear oue word more, 
first. Who was at the cafeot the “Three 
Blind Men’ one night, when a spy was un~ 
masked by Choquard.” 

“1 was!” 

“] 

“ar 

Many among the crowd claimed to 
have been present, 

“Nas this man that spye” 

“Ay, it was he!” eried the fortaer con- 
spirator, recognizing the spy at last. 

The crowd was dragging its prey away, 
but, by a gesture, Paul implored another 
moment. He drew a letter from his pock- 
et, and read the denunciation of Fran- 
cisque as a Republican, penned by Cle- 
ment de Boisrobert. 

“There!” cried Lagarde—“compare that 
with his handwriting.” 

And he threw the paper to the group 
that surrounded the spy. 

Clement's pockets were searched ina 
moment, 
_ A note-book was found. The handwrit- 
Ings were compared. A mad rush—and 
the crowd was hurrying to the Palais 
Royal, with the spy in its centre, 

Iu those quiet, laughing gardens of 
Philippe Eyalite’s palace, a summary act 
of justice was about to be accomplished. 

Six National Guards were hastily chosen 
by the crowd, . 

The culprit was dumb with despair. He 
submited sulieniy to De pushed sgarusi 
the railings of the square. He stared 
vacantly when he was ordered to kneel. 

Then, suddenly, his eye brightened vin- 
dictively. Choquard’s tall form appeared 
on the margin of the crowd. 

“One moment!” the spy said, huskily— 
“one moment, citizens. If I am to die, Pll 
die in good company.” 

The blouses stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“Off with his head!” said one, econtemp- 
tnously. “White-livered at the end! 
These are the officers who sent honest 
working-men to death!” 

“No, no!” said Clement. Then, ina 
loud voice, he added, pointing to Cho- 
quard, “You see that brave staff officer? 
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rou are Juages nere—en?t Well, seize him 
as a thief—a thier! It was he robbed the 
Castle Chayolles five years ago!” 

Choquard advanced with perfect self- 
possession. 

“Ay, my friends, I was_ indiscreet 
enough to look into the family secrets of 
the noble De Chayolles. This is what 1 
discovered.” 

He produced a paper, and read, 

“*The words Lam about to write were 
intended to atove for the great sin of my 
life’ You don’t want any sentiment, eh, 
citizens? Here's to business! But tirstly, 
prisoner, where were you born?” 

“At Rouen,’ answered Clement, ina 
ehoking voice. 

“Your mother’s name?” 

“Elise Yvon!” 

“Good! Now | will resume my reading. 
Num! hum! ‘Prayers — forgiveness —’ 
That's not it! Ah, here: ‘Lwas legall 
married to that Norman peasant girl. 
But, discovering that before her marriage 
she had,been the mistress of a gentleman— 
her father’s landlord—L abandoned her. 
She was living when L married again. I 
heard of her death several years ago. 
Her evild—for she bore a child) to me— 
had disappeared. ‘This is all the atone- 
ment Lean make; To that child, my son, 
born at Ronen, in the year 1838, of Elise 
Yvon, my wife, and me, Comte de Chay- 
olles, Lleave the whole of my earthly 
possessions. God send thdt he may be 
found to pardon me! Signed, Comte pe 
CuaAYoLLrs.’” 

4 A wild shriek broke from Clement's 
ip’s. 

“My father! It was my father! Fool!— 
fool! Oh, let me livet Lam rich! You 
shall share with me!” 

The six soldiers advanced in line, and 
stood opposiie the writhing figure. 

“Oh, good gentlemen, you shall be rich! 
Your chillren shall be rich! Comte de 
Chayolles —the Comte de  Chayolles 
pledges his word!” 

“i’reseut arms!” said Choquard, brigfly. 

“One!” 

“Oh heaven!—rich!—noble!” ¥ 

*I'wo!” oa 

*You ean’t—you dare not!” 

“Three!” 

“lity—you demons!” 

“Fire!” 

A huddled mass fell against the rail- 
ings, bleeding and writhing. 

‘Two short gasps were heard, and.then a 
gamin sneered, Exit Comte de Chayulles!” 


a t 
CTIAPTER XXVITI, 
BEHIND A BARRICADR, 


“Rehind the barricades every man fsa 
marshal! No more soldiers! No more 
generals! Every citizen for himself! Every 
street a fortress! Resist while a foothold 
is left free; then die in the blaze of a 
burning city!” 

So cried ahag in a red liberty cap, 
standing, with arms akimbo, at the en- 
trance of the Chaussee d’Antin; and such 
was the programme; such was the insane 
aspiration, 

And they were working strenuously to 
realize the project. The Versaillais had 
been — into the city at almost every 
gate during the past night. 

“But it should be easier to get in than 
to get out,” said the blouses, piling high 
the stones across the entrance of the street, 
imprisoning chance passengers, over- 

hrowing eabs and omnibuses, building 

up the barricade with every material they 
could lay their hands upon, and helped 
in their labor by legions of hardy, sun- 
browned women from workshops,markets, 
and the chiffonnier’s quarter. 

This fortitication was more than twelve 
feet high, when a staff oflicer galloped up 
behind it from a side street. Le deseend- 
ed rapidly, and went straight towards a 
small, spare individual, dressecdin a rough 
shooting jacket, whereof the pockets buly- 
ed ominously in the form of a formidable 
revolver and cartridges Ile was coolly 
smoking in the doorway of a marehaud de 
vin, afew yards from the rising barvicade, 

“I give it up,” said the officer. 

The speaker, Eugene Lagarde, eyed him 
fiercely for a moment. 

“Give it up, Choquard?(” he eried. 

“Ay; but you don't suspect me of turn- 
ing tail,man? I give up the Hotel de 
Ville; all those talkers, wrangling com- 
missaries, delegates, committeemen, and 
the rest. They're at their wits ends,” 

“They hadn't far to go,” said Eugene, 
grimly. 

“Nothing to be done with them.” 

“And so you——” 

“IL am come, now, to hold that barricade 
uniil the gutters run red—to killand get 
killed. Do you see, man?” 

«Yea, I see,” said Paul, serionsly. 
“Thanks, dear boy. You are right. Kill 
and get killed—there’s our programme. 

“And Vivre la mort!” eried Choquard, 
Janghing. Zabrinski’s here, eh?” 

f Zabrinski!” called out Eugene, 

“Precett, citizen!’ answered the Pole, 
peeping over the edge of the barricade 
ynto the intrenched position, 

Ile came down in a few moments, cov- 
ered with dust, muddy, torn, dishevelled. 
. “I’m rather vroud of that viece of archi- 


“Yes, 





vecuure, Cnoquard, Decidedly Byzantine, 
isn't it?” 

“Particulaly the omnibus,” remarked 
Choquard. 

“1 wish I could lend a hand,” said Eu- 
gene, anxiously. Sacre blue! Lam weak as 
agirl. Ishall never get over that last 
bayonet thrust.” 

“But you can use your rifle, eh” said 
Choquard. 

“Ay; about five shots a minute is what 
I make of it.” 

“Now for our arrangements,” said Cho- 
quard, leaving his two friends. 

Ile collected the men, and explained the 
hopeless situation in a few words, They 
were all armed, hot, and reckless. A long, 
hoarse shout of mad determination an- 
swered his trief allocution. 

‘Then sentinets were posted. & mitrail- 
leuse dragged up to the fortitication by a 
crowd of red-capped women, was trained 
to sweep the boulevards in front of the 
barricade; scouts were sent forward, and 
marksmen stationed on the roofs of the 
neighboring houses. Ammunition was 
distributed; but a proposition to send for 
an ambulance wagon to the neighboring 
barracks of La Pepiniere was abruptly 
negatived by Choquard. 

“No wounded!” he eried. “Once fallen, 
our men must die! ‘The wagon would ham- 
per our movements.” 

These precautions taken, the staff-oflicer 
rejoined his friends. 

Cio be econtiuued io our next.) 





THE PASSIONS THAT INDUCE | 
DISEASE, \ 


The passions which act most severely 
on physical life are anger, fear, hatred 
and grief. ‘The other passions are com- 
paratively innocent. What is called the 
passion of love is not injurious until it 
lapses into grief and anxiety; on the con- 
trary, it sustains the physical power- 
What isecalled ambition is of itself blame 
less; for ambition, when it exists purely, 
is a nobility lifting its owner entirely 
from himself into the exalted service of 
mankind. Itis injurieous when it is de- 
based by its meaner ally, pride, or when, 
stimulating a man to strenuous efforts 
after some great object, it leads him to 
the performance of excessive mental or 
physical labor, and to the consequences 
that follow such effort. ° 

The passion called avarice, according 
to general experience, tends rather to 
the preservation of the body than to its 
deterioration. The avaricious man, who 
seems to the luxurious world to be de- 
barring himself of all the pleasures of 
the world, and to be exposing himself to 
the fangs of poverty, is generally plac- 
ing himself in the precise conditions fa- 
vorable toa long and healthy existence. 
By his economy he is saving himself from 
allthe worry incidentto penury; by his 


‘ eaution he is sereening himself from all 


the risks incident to speculation or the 
attempt to amass wealth by hazardous 
means; by his regularity of hours and 
perfect appropriation of the sunlight, in 
preference to artificial illumination, he 
rests and works in periods that precisely 
accord with the periodicity of nature; 
by his abstemiousness in living, he takes 
just enough to live, which is precisely 
the right thing to do according to the 
natural law. Thus, in almost every par- 
ticular, he goes on his way freer than 
other men from the eternal causes of all 
the induced diseases, and better protected 
than most men from the worst conse- 
quences of those diseases which spring 
from uncontrollable causes, 





Artificial clouds of smoke are often 
used in France and Germany as a pro- 
tection against frost. One plan, which 
has been very  suecessful, consists in 
earefully mixing gas tar with sawdust 
and old straw and piling this mixture in 
large heapsinthe vineyards. When re- 
quired for use, smaller heaps are 
listributed about the vineyard, and these 
will burn freely ina few hours, and pro- 
duce a very dense smoke, which decreases 
ihe radiation and prevents frost. 


Wilmington, N. C., got out of his bed, in 
the absence of his keeper, and going to 
the kerosene can took it up, poured at 
jeast a quart of oil upon his head, and then 





set it on fire. He was burned to a crisp 
| before assistance reached him, 


An insane man, named E. L. Wilson, of 


| TNE FIRST APPEARANCE UF GXPaiES. 


One day, four hundred and fifty years 
ago, or thereabouts, there knocked at the 
gates of the City of Luneburg, on the 
Elbe, as strange a rabble rout as had 
everbeen seen by German burgher. ‘There 
were three hundred of them, men and 
women, accompanied by an extraordinary 
number of children. They were dusky 
of skin, with jet-black hair and eyes ; 
they wore strange garments; they were 
unwashed and dirty even beyond the 
liberal limits tolerated by the cold-water 
fearing citizens of Luneburg; they had 
with them horses, donkeys and carts; 
they were led by two men whom they 
described as Duke and Count. These 
two alone were dressed in some kind of 
splendor, and rode richly caparisoned 
horses; they were most courteous in man- 
ner ; they seemed careful to conciliate ; 
they talked among themselves a strange 
language, and they understood the lan- 
guage of the country. All they asked 
was permission to camp for a few days 
outside the gates. All the Luneburg- 
ers turned out to gaze open-mouthed at 
these pilgrims, while the Duke and the 
Count toldthe authorities their tale, which 
was wild and romantic, even had they in- 
vented a story to suit their own objects, no 
other could so well have enlistedthe sym- 
pathies of a credulous, kindly, uncritical, 
and soft-hearted folk. Many years be- 
fore, they explained, while the tears of 
penitence stood in the eyes of all but the 
youngest children, they hadbeena Chris- 
tian community, living in orthodoxy and 
therefore happiness, in a far-off country 
known as Egypt. The Luneburgers had 
heard of Egypt. Crusades had not been 
out of fashion more than two hundred 
years, and the people still told of dread- 
ful things done in Egypt as wellas in the 
Holy Land. Egypt, indeed, was about as 
well known to medieval Europe as it was 
to the Israelites under the Judges The 
strangers came from Egypt, It was the 
land of the Phenix. It was not far from 
the dominions of Prester John. It was 
the country of the Saracen and the Infi- 
del. They were then a happy Christian 
flock. Totheir valley came the Saracens, 
an exeerable race, worshipping Mahound, 
Yielding, in an evil hour, to the threats 
and persecutions of their conquerors 
they—here they turned their faces and 
wept aloud—they abjured Christ. But 
thereafter they had no rest or peace, and 
aremorse so deep fell upon their souls 
that they were fain to arise, leave their 
homes, and journey to Rome in hope of 
getting reconciliation with the Church. 
They were graciously received by the 
Pope, who promised to admit them back 
into the fold after seven years of peniten- 
tial wandering. They hadletters of credit 
from King Sigismund—would the Lune- 
burgers kindly look at them ?--granting 
them safe conduct and recommending 
them to the protection of all honest peo- 


ple. The Luneburg folk were touched at 
the recital of so much suffering in a csuse 


so good; they granted the request of the 
strangers. They allowedthemto encamp; 
they watched in curiosity while the black 
tents were pitched, the naked _ babies rell- 
ed out on the grass, the donkeys tethered 
and the brass kettle slung over the new 
ly-kindled fire ; then they went home. 
The next day the strangers visited the 
town. In the evening a good many 
things were missed, especially those un- 
considered trifles which a housewife may 
leave about her doorway. Poultry sud- 
denly became searce ; eggs doubled in 
price ; it was rumored that purses had 
been lost while their owners gazed et the 
strangers; cherished cups of silver 
were not to be found. Could it be that 
these Christian penitents, these remorse- 
ful backsliders, these seekers after holi- 
ness, these interesting pilgrims, so gentle 
of speech, so courteous and hamble, were 
_ent-purses and thieves? The next dey 
_there remained no longer any doubt 
| about the matter atall, because the gentle 
strangers were takeninthe act, red-hand- 
ed. While the Luneburgers took counsel 
in their leisurely way, how to meet a 








case So uncommon, the pilgrims 
decamped, leaving nothing behind them 
but the ashes of their fires and the 
picked bones of the purloined poultry. 
Then Dogberry called unto him his 
brother Verges, and they fell to thanking 
God that they were rid of the knaves. 
This was the first historical appearance of 
the gypsies. It was a curious place to ap- 
pearin. The mouth ofthe Elbe isa long 
way from Egypt, even if you travel by 
sea, Which does not appear to have been 
the case ; and a journey on land not only 
would have been infinitely more fatiguing. 
but would, one would think, have led to 
some notice on the road before reaching 
Luneburg. There, however, the gypsies 
certainly are first heard of,and henceforth 
history has plenty to say about their 
doings.—Temple Bar, 


suddemy 





THE TWO WEPSTEKS. 

When Mr. Webster visited England, 
after he had attained fame enough to pre- 
cede him, an English gentleman took him 
one day to see Lord Brougham. That 
eminent Briton received our Daniel with 
such coolness that he was glad to get away 
and back to his rooms. The friend who 
had taken him at once returned to Lord 
Brougham in haste and anger. 

“My lord, how could you behave with 
such unseemly rudeness and discourtesy to 
so great a lawyer and statesman? It was 
insulting to him, and has filled him with 
mortification?” 

“Why, what on earth have I done, and 
whom have I been rude to?” 

“To Daniel Webster, of the Senate of 
the United States.” 

“Great Jupiter, what a blunder! I 
thought it was that fellow Webster who 
made a dictionary and nearly ruined the 
English language.” 

Then the great Chancellor quickly hunt- 
ed upthe American Senator, and, having 
other tastes in common besides law and 
polities, they made a royal night of it.— 
Harper's Magazine. 





GREAT SPIRIT SPRING, KANSAS, 

This is the story told) of Great Spirit 
Spring, Kansas, and it probably helps 
to fill the hotel recently built there 
An Indian princess chose a brave for 
marriage, and herfather selected another, 
Une morning, as she sat by this spring, 
the rivals met and fought in her presence. 
Yhey fell into the water, neither would 
let go of the other,and t hey were drown- 
sd. The Princess then jumped in, and 
was also drowned, That event gave the 
:pring medicinal properties ; but the 
connection between drowned Indians and 
the eure of rheumatism is not apparent 








CURE FOR INTOXICATING DRINKS, 

Somebody says that an orange eaten 
every morning one-half hour jbefere break- 
fast will cure the craving for liquors. 
After persevering in the recipe, and by reg- 
ularity,a reformed drunkard states that 
the taste of liquor has become repulsive to 
him. As the same prescription is often 
civen for a common disordered stomach, 
it will do no harm forany one totry it 
who is striving to get the better of his 
diseased appetite. 


So much delight was felt by the ladies 
of Nevada City over the completion of the 
railroad from that town to Colfax, that 
they clubbed together and furnised the 
passenger car with an elegant carpet, mats, 
curtains, and spittoons, 


A prisoner in Texas, confined in a cell 
adjoining a condemned marderer, advised 
suicide as a means of escaping the gallows. 
The murderer followed the advice, and 
hanged himself. ‘The adviser is to be tried 
for murder, the law regarding him as 
causing the taking of a human life, 
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* Farms, 


Lucky 1s THE Basy wi.ose Mamma uses | 
GuE\n's Sutruvur Soap, with which to wesh the | 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, | 
ean annoy the infant cuticle with which this | 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. | 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brewn. | 
Canse—Hut's Hate Dye. 








Something New for Smill Investors. 
SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 
GOOD SECURITY, QUiCK RE 
TURNS AND LARGE PROFITS. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au 
thorized. 





Tue Kansas Lanp and Iuicrant As- 
8 CI\Tiox, of Atchison, Kansas, will make a 
Grusp Free Distrivor on to its shareholders of 
$770,800 in Casn and choice and valuabe 
Brick tlocks, Residences &e.—the 
finest opportu: ity ever offered to sceure a home 
and :n independence. The distribution wiil 
positively be made Angnst 75th 14°t, or the 
movey refunded in full, The institction is 
chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can 
rely that the distribution will be managed bon- 
orably snd with justice to all ‘The Asscciation 
is endorsed Ly the Board of Tr de of Atebison 
leading =tate officials, Xe. Its manager are 
men of known responsibility and integrity 
Seud for special desc:iption of the enterprise, 
terme to agents, clubs, special offer to purchas- 
ers of two or more shares, manver of distriln- 
tion, endorsement, resources of Kinsas, &= 
The * K.nsas Iaanorast ” a four page iliastrat- 
ed pap r, mai+d fre: to any address. 

Address all communica ions, 
shares, Xc., to 


S M STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison Kansas, 


ge Price of Shares oniy Five Dollars exch. 
Seud in your orders at once, 


orders = foi 





WALTER Tf. HhatTca, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. 


W.T. HATCH & SON, 


NaATW’L WY T HATCH, 
Member Siock Exchange 


BANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 
OKALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Golt over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Bank and 
Dauner. 
Special Atten’ion paid t» Orders for Inves'ment. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circula 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/are for usc 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries aniin Pounds ‘sterling for use iv 

any part of the world. — 

‘TART ALSO :S3UK COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY RETWHEED 
Tid COUTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAM 


Lit OF EXUHANGt ON GREAL BRITATM AND 
tee" ¢ NH 





BT. BABBITT's 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 

Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


U have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only iu Balls, the 
cvating ot which will saponify, and does cot injure the 
Soap. It ix packed in boxes coutaining 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in +o other way. Directions in English and Germar 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


ing each package. 
niegecones  B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 81 Washington Street. New Yorr, 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &« CO. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the larg 3st 
Offisial Size, and of any size, patte sn. 
shape, or quality, including White or Bine 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 
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INSURANCE. 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 





JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875__--- $27,145,777 5 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities...... $6,069,002 S1 
[oterest received and accrued. 1,870,698 34-- 7,939,6€1 1 


$35,085,438 6° 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 





Losses by death.....sseeecseee F152 4,814 $3 
Dividends and resurned pcm 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,43',696 96 
Life annuities, mature! en- 
dowments and remsurance.. 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
AGEPCY OXDCUSCS «-cceceeese 
Advertising aud Physicians’ 
° 


182,400 83 
361,918 06 





$7,591 26 
ce, and law expenses. 
salarics, printing, &C...e.0e. 280,114 (3 = 4,918,535 9 


$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS; 


Uash in Trust Company, n 

hank, and on hand ......... $1 768,291 26 
invested in United States, New 

York City, and other stocks 

(market value, $7,633,214)... 
Real Estate ....-cccceecserees 
Bonds and mo (6 

by real estate, valued at 

more tban double the am’t 

loaned, buildings thereon 
Sineured for $15,717,000, and 

the policies ossigned| to the 

Company as additional co.- 

lateral SeCUrity).cccceseeces 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

ou these policies amounts to 








7,194,191 05 
1,520,240 53 






SAGE SEn ccncticeseccspccen 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums on existing poli- 

cies, due subsequent to Jans 

uary Ist, 1S76......006 «=. @ 463,269 64 


° 
Tiemiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission an1 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $520,000, in- 
eluded in habilities).. 
Agents |slances.... 
Accrued interest to Js 
ist, 1876, on investments.. 537,130 86- 30,166,902 64 
F xeess of market value ot securities over cost. 479,052 ¥ 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876.$30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses duesubsequent 
to January Ist, in76......6. $303,165 00 
waiting of, 
Ceseese eceeecrecsreccsece .- 
keserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; particupat- 
§ urance at4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. ...... 27,390,396 44 
Moserved for contingent habil- 
uy to Tontine Dividend 
Fund over and above a f,ur 
per cent reserve on existing 


195,341 54 
27,111 49 









141,598 66 








pohcies of that class....... « 308,138 81--28,146,298 
se oO . ‘ 
Divisible Surplus__..___ $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Boa d 
t Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- 
ible on settiement of next annual premium to participa’ 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surg lus 

‘The cash value of such reversion may be use! in tett!e 
ment, if the policy-holdets so elect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been ssued, in 
suring $21 964,190. 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A. BOGT@ 
DAVID DOows, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
'SAAC C. KENDALL, J. FP. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL &, MILLFR, C. R. BOGERT ¥. 
JON MAIRS, GEORGE A, OSG .OD 
WM H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, + ANFORD COBB 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOUN M. FURMAN, 

WILI.A4AM H. BEERS. 


MORRid PRANKLINY, 
Presiden 
WILLIAM HL. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Acta 
THHKODOKE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D O'DELT, Superintendent of Agencies* 
CORNELIUS RK. BOGERT, M. D., ) 
GEORGE WILK * j Exinmineig 
CHARLES WRIGIIT, M. D., 
| Assistant Medica) Exru iner 


2, M.D, 





A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 
New York Mining Steck Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKERJIN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


AND 

Municical Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas ail Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 

58 Liberty Street, ) 

(Room 25), ‘NEW YORK. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥.., 

Cransact a general BANKING business, 

Deal in INVESTMENT! Seereitres 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 

STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 

FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


Divideuds and Coupons Collected, 2 
Interest: Akowed on Deposits Plants of the newest and finest im] 
HENRY ©. WILLIAMS — FRANK E. WiLLiama,|proved sorts, carefully packed and pres 
B. D. SKINNER _|paid by mail. My collection of Strawball 

ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass 
Horticulturat Society, in Boston, last sca 
son. I grow noarly 100 varictics, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds, Priced descriptive Gata 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens, 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
}: C The True Cape Cod Cranberry 
"best sort for Upland, Lowland 

Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000, Wholesale Catas 
logue to the Trade. Agents Wanted, 




































VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million people in America, and 
the result is, beantitul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalogue sent fiee to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beantiful work of the kind in the 
world. It contains: early 150 pages, hundrede 
of fine illustrations, and rour Curomo Piatre 
oF FLrowens. beamtifully drawn and colored trom 
nature, Price 35 cts in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 


This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
iMustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
25 ets. for the year, The first nombcr for 1s7é 
just issued, Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 











Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 
New Sorts by Mail. 


enBinic 
PEcondh 


Stcck Brokers :nd Auctioneers, 
3 Pine Street, N. Y¥ 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD. BONDS 


BOUGUT AND SOLD. 


7, 8 and 10 pcr cent., Choice City ard County Boa ls 
and oth vy Al levestment Securities our spremlty 24 
years, paying 0 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa'd, 
for sile below par. 


Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER* 


And Dealer in Commercia! Paper, etc., 
42 Pine Street, New York. 
MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 


wd Defaulted Railroad Companies ; 
Also, in §tate, City and County Bonds, 


Timi Loans Necotitrep 








Bh. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth. Mass, 
Vstahlishaed 1542, 











ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
GS Ivk tor 100 years trom the 
) Magic Inkstand 

Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two DoLLare oy 

R. C, Root, Authony & Ce 
Staticners, New Yo 

G45" Send for Cireulnr coutaning 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
KVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RALLROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
's Publisned Every Saturday bv. 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wil:iam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


423 Pine Street, NEW YORK, | wave nossane orn 


Key 238, BY PERMIS#I0N, To Messrs, M, K, Jesup, Paton 
1 Co, New York; Messrs. Soutter &  0., New York; 
‘eho 8. Norsis, Esq., President First Nrnonai Baok, Bal- 
imore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank 
alum ore. 


+ANTW in Aclwornee 





THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Crocer ! 


—_—_—_- ———— 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and ger» 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y, 


Svery Family should know it! 


T. R. AGNEW, MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray aud Greenwich. THE NO, is 3% 


MISFIT CARPETS. _ 


ENGLISM BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STATR CARPETS, 


VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very crear, at the 


Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE 


CARPETS carefully packed and sent to any partof the United States fre ct 


charge. 
6 ge Send for Price List. | J A. BENDALI, 




















eal 











THE ALBION. 








__ OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 








ANCHOR LINE, 


. S. MALL STEAMSHTPS. 


New York and Glaszow. 
ANCHO tA... coesceeess--e-Saturday, June 
CALIFOUNIA .......0- 6+. Saturday, June 24, .t 3 P.M 
FTELOPLA ..c00cece eee Saturday, July 1, at Neon, 


VICTORIA ...... eosceses Saturday, July 8, at 3P. M. 


New York and London. 


Avchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 10 GLASGOW, LIVEKPUOL, LON DON 
OK LONDONDORERY. 


Cabins $55, to $9 °, a cordittg to accommodations. 
Excursion tickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage, #25 currency ; intermediate, $55 currency, 


€ZB™ Vealts issred for any amount at current rates. 


HENDFRSON BROTHERS, Agen nty, 7 Bowling Green b. 








«< a = 
> 7 
CUNARD LINE. 
Esc asLisden 1840. 
The Pritixh and N. A, R, M-. Steamships. 
DETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork liarbor, 
Three Se‘lings eve y week—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Koston every ‘Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


PROM LIVERPICL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Car-ying Bteerage.—First Class, £26, 
U ass, £18. 
By 8c mere Carcying Stecrage.— First Class, 19, 17 and 
18 Guiness, acovrding te accom nodation. 


FROW 2 FORE OX BEXTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First © nd $00, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 


_ eommodano: 


Revurn Tickets e favorible terms. 
Tickets to Faris, #15 4, Gold additional, 
Steerage, at lowest * ater. 
Steerage tickets fror, Liverpool and Queenstown and 
a 18 Os RULOLE, at Lowest rates. 
Through Wills of ladiug given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
wre, Antwerp, aud other ports on the Contment and 
or Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin ag apply at the Company's 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, 
For oo passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


__ CHAS. a. PRANCKLYN, Agunt. 


- ‘REMITTANCES 





To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’sS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 36UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVEP POOL, aad DRAPES for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This C« mpiny tak os the Risk of Jasurance (up to #50u,- 
09 in geld; on eaca of its Versels, thus giving lassen- 
@ re the beet possible guarantee for safety aud avoidance 
© danrer at sea. 

Th. most southerly ro ite has always been adopted by 
tis Company to avoir! .ce and MeavLanps, 







3. Tons. 
BRAN. .ccccccercoces oect37l CANADA. .ccccocccctti6 
EGYP’T.. 5 GREEKCE. ...cccccces 430 
ITAL’ THE Qu KEN... oe 70 


ENGLAND.........3411 
DENMARK 3 eoecccece coccce 1040 
(ne ot the above steamers wil les ave New York every 
We tnesy, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstowa 
evecy thursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
New Yok 
Cabin passage to Livernool......ce.ceseeeeeeet7™ and $30 
Ueepeud Cabin parsage from Liverpool, aud Excursion 
tie .ets to verpoo! and return at lowest rates. 
wage at greatly :educed prices. 
booked t and from Liverpool, Cardill, 
Bstol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glaszow, London, 
Autwerp Lotterdam, Got! enburg, Christiana, or Copcn- 
higen. 
the Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘Lhey are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are apar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fo tof passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
fo t, with cconomy. 
For ‘irther particulars apply at the Company's ottice, 
Vv. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 






——————— 
ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments 
n KED and BLUE, trom £5 tree on board 

ship, tor any port of America. 
INSCLIPIIONS ACCURATE and BEANT'FUL, 


Plare and Prices free from JOMN W. uaGGE 
Boulpwr ABERDEEN, Seouiand. 





17, at Noon, 


.. «-Jaturday, June 24, at 4 P.M. 

. Siturd.y, duly &, at 3 P.M. 
UTUPIA..... eoccceccoess Saturday, July 22, at 3 P.M. 
AUSIRALI A. ce... eee Svurday, Aug. 15, ut 6 A. M. 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 61 ‘Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ais 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
d. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE) 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broaoway, wv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NiW YORK, January 20th, 187¢, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
IS7D..cccccccccccsosecccssecs 998,73 19 

Premiums rece‘ ved trow Jan. 1, 
808,217 67 


to Dee. 31, 1575, inchistve..e. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





7,190 80 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex - 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 





Premiums m irked off as earned during the 
Period 09 AlOVE..ccrcccscccceceseccceccoes 

Vani tor Losses, Exy onses, | a 

Rebates, less Savings, 

during the sume period...... <0, 382 50 

Ketura Premiams.,., $64,671 ¢ 


$819,337 11 


PILE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS : 
Cash in WANK ceese sosceeesseeesG$59 139 24 
United States and other stocks,, .482,267 50 
Loans ou Stocks, drawing inte rest 176,250 00 





om — a 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... OOF 53 

Subseription Notes in Advanceot Premiums 138 64} it 
Respsurance and Clauns due the Company, 

Gatimated at.rce coccce. coccoccccecccce 72,078 2¢ 





Total Assets..s. seccccccsecscoccccocss $1,002,391 10 


31X PEK CENT. LNTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o: 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
Ist day of February neat. 

A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187 , which may be ertitled to partie 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and after 
FUESDAY, the 4th day ot April next. 


By order of the Board 





TRUSTEES: 


THUS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GEORGE A, MEYER, 
WALTER If. LEWIs, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
ILENRY D. a 
JOUN LU. CLARK, 
JAMES H. DU NuAM 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P, BRU FF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 

fl. B. CLAFPLIN, 

G, D. HM. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8. BARNES 

JOUN Ay BARTOW, 
FRANCIS we, 
JAMS RK. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUC r 
LLBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEMNIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MEROUAN 
LHEO. W. MUKRIS, JAME: HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYEEND DAVIS. 


JOHN, K. MYERS, President. 











THOMAS UALE, Vice-President. 


. Wittovcusy Powazxt, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FINANCIAL CARDS, 








25th Annual Report 


~ OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1675, 
cor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... 
POP Interest. .cocce co-ccccecs socceeeese tes 
For Interest, &c.,accrued..... + seas seece 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 

Policies and Payment of An- 

DUILIAG ceeeereccecroessrooeses $790,451 07 
Pad te Dividends, Return 

Premiums, Purchased Poli- 

cies, and Interest on Divi- 

Gend, RO... seccssessscoesese 499,933 20 
Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,384 27 
Paio for Expenses Salaries, 

Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 


Fees, Commissions......... 230,607 39 


Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....scccsecsseee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accruei on eame...... 5,676 007 55 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,180,5 0 16 
United States and New York 


$55,868 75 





Btate Stocks..e.e0....s+ee000 938,717 0 
Re il Estat ', 008t..esrecceceee 46,035 83 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums *nd Interest in course 

of collection and ppeenegent 

MOB... covcccce:s -- _- 899,989 22 
Temporary Loans on “Blocks 

and Bonds (Market value of 

the Securities, $1,200, 00)... 904,21) 84 
interes! due to date, and al 

other property ........e056 +» 112,510 21 

——— 10 019,913 34 


Gross Assets__..-.-----$10,009,943 34 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden’. 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINE, Actuary. 


ET: RaTeK ES, tae Asst. Secretarisr. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHMLL STREET, W. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31% December, 187°, is published 
in conformity with the provuaons of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December yk 1874... $224,717 79 
Premiums receive! from January ~~ 

Gember 31 t, [87S.cccccceceeesooecseseseee 1yN46,331 BT 

ee areee 

“$1, 371,039 11 





Tota ) Premi + 0 








Amount of premiums earned from 
lst to December 31st, 187). .... 


Jan 
« treeess — 169,°46 37 
Less return premiums....... 


61,123 023 
Net earned premiums _......-e00 «+ $', 107,718 35 
Paid during the same jeriod : Com- 

missions, Expenses and Re -Insurance, less 
eal 


VORCS cence cancncceenreeereaeseseeseres 


873,605 17 


$229,113 34 
Paid cash d.vidend to pelapnmetere 
August Ist.....c0c....ccccvcece ” $25, e0 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers. ..$137,°96 | nN 


Tko Company has the followi 

Cash in BANKS .20c 200 cccrce ove «oe é 18 
Unite! ——— State, Bank and 

other Stocks. .. + +e. ceeveee 418,15) 00 
Phi a on Investmests . +e z 23 06 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... . ....-00+0 413,617 4} 
Re-insurance and salvage due 

scrip of other COMPANIES.coe 00. 77,95 00 


$1,028,625 65 
A Semi-Anaoual Divideng of FIVE (5) PER CNT. will 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal ——- 
on and after TUESDAY February Ist, 18° 


TRUSTBES 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 
JOHN ©, WOOD. 
GkO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY EYRE, 
JOBKPH SLASG, 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY k. KUNHARKDT, 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
COUASLES DIMON. 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JAMFS DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. 8COrT, 
RENKY DeKIVE A, 














JAMSS | RECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 

JAS. D, FISH, 

ZL). WOOO WALTER, 

D, COLOEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEI. 1. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAV 

N. L. MeCREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
pweee WhPPTS, 
UENRY J. SCUDDER, 


KLLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MOSTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGALMAN 
Secon’ Vice-President, 





C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





«$1,136,390 17 
546,843 9s 
304,535 90 | 


$2,337,186 05 








Ve The Cards of respectable Banks, 


in this column, on favorable terms. 


Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 





NEW VORK CITY. 


Brown Rrothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO.. 


Bankers, 


3 Broad Street. 
‘FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassa u Street. 


Forster pludlow & Co. 


7 Wall Street, New York, 


and Austin, TEX AS. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co. 
Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 











_10801 8 om | George Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Street. 


H. O. ‘Williams & Co., 
ankers 
me . * all | Street. 


____ ENGLAND, _ 
THE CITY BANK, 


Threadneedle Street 
Lonpon, Ena. 


GEORGIA. 


BRANCH SONS &Co., 


Bankers. 
_Aueusta, Ga, 


_ KENTUCKY. 
Morton, Green & Quigley, 
_ nee Ky. 

__ LOUISIANA, 


EA LEVY, 


Broker, 
_ New Orweaxs, ‘La. 





























MARYLAND. 
WM. FISHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
BALTIMORE, M D. 


OHIO, 


J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


‘Bankers, 
CINCINN ATI, 0. 








_ PENNSYLVANI Ae 


‘Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers, 


T WILADELPAla, Pa. 





Caldwell, Cryder & Co, 


meng a Lusyp Catpw:tr & Co.), 


ANKERS, 
TYRONE corey. 
BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 


—SPEXAS. 
“RAGUET. & FRY, 


kers, 
Marstatt, TEXAS. 


JOHN TWonig « co.,- 
Bankers, 
San ANTONIO, Texas 


Pa ee Ra = 


VIRGINIA, 


R. H. MAURY & CO... 
Stock Brokers, 
Ricumonp, Va, 



































